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“Well, I’ve hiked 


twelve miles today, but 
my feet feel fine.’ 


Comfortable Hunting Shoes 


You want comfort as well as service from your hunting shoes. You get them doth 
in Beacon Falls Leather Top Shoes. Roomy yet not clumsy, these shoes are easy 
on your feet and make tramping a pleasure. They guard you against wet and 
cold, snow and ice, sharp rocks and rough ground. 

And their /asting qualities will surprise you. 


Made from the toughest, 
freshest rubber 


strengthened and doubly reinforced at every wearing point. It 
taxes a lot of punishment to wear ot a pair of Beacon Falls Leather 


SAR AN AC” » Warranted not to crack or split. Water The ‘‘Winona”’ is iight in weight and will 


tan ce 
1 practically puncture-proot. Up not tire the feet— yet is extremely service WINONA”’ 


nailer heavy crcks re into best duck able 


Tops. 


Water-proof and pra 
niorcements underneath to with- rolled sole— without heel 
solid rubber securely cemented the 


tically puncture-proof. It has a heavy 
made of fresh, tough rubber 

ribs protect the upper against seams and cracks an 

sset high-grade chrome leather lengthen the life of the shoe. Tops and gussets of hig 


he Price for 10-inch about leather, strongly sewed to uppers. Bellows tongue and rawhide 

Heights from 8 to 15 inches. Price 10-inch about $4 at 

‘‘Waseca”’ is the same as ““Winona” but with a heel. 

ealer hasn’t these shoes, tell us his name and we'll supply you. Write for Booklet G, describing footwear 
for outers, hunters, loggers and sportsmen. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


f your d 


Boston 
San Francisco 
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Leather Top 
Rubber Shoes 
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ASTRENUOUS DAY INCENTRALAFRICA 


CHAS. COTTAR 


The vast numbers of game, and the 
many tight places from which the 
hunter has to extract himself, make 
some of the stories of African shooting 
seem egotistical, when they are really 
every-day experiences of adventure in 
the land where big-game shooting is 
mere pastime. 

In business, pleasure or adventure 
everyone has ‘‘red-letter days.’’ but in 
shooting they are few and far between. 
Yet I had one such day on my last 
shooting trip in the tropics. But, as I 
said before, in that country, the kill- 
ing of even several dangerous animals 
is considered but an incident of only 
passing notice. 

We had been hunting long and hard 
for buffalo. The country was covered 
with sign, but no animals. A few days 
previous they had been everywhere, in 
herds, but were now gone—to where | 
couldn’t guess, for I had hunted the 
country over without sighting an ani- 
mal. 

We broke camp and started for the 
high, hilly, prairie country on the top 
of a broad divide. The country, from 
first view, seemed a vast prairie, but 
closer observation discovered great hol- 
lows in which water ran in swift little 
branches over the rocks. And thick, 


tangled thickets of thorns grew in pro- 
fusion along the little streams. 

Following a game-trail along the 
crest of a ridge, on which grass as high 
as a horse grew in a tangled mass, 
saved us the tiring, tedious climbs of 
the hills far below. 

The morning was cloudy and misty, 
shutting out the many scenes that were 
being enacted well within the range of 
vision had the morning been sufficient- 
ly light, for vast herds of game, inelud- 
ing rhino, zebra, kongona, eland and 
many lesser varieties, were frolicking 
in the heavy fog om every hand. Occa- 
sionally the keen snorts of some buck, 
or a band of zebra, aroused at our 
scent, warned all of the presence of 
danger. 

About noon the clouds broke, the 
mist floated away and the sun came 
out. We were well toward the top of a 
great divide, where vision was unham- 
pered for miles and miles. Fresh trails 
of buffalo crossed our course at inter- 
vals, and the country was eagerly 
scanned for a sight of the magnificent 
animals that are as interesting and as 
dangerous hunting as are lions or ele- 
phants. 

The path turned toward a thicket of 


timber at the head of a vast rift in the 
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country’s surface—the head of a cafion 
in which must be water, else the game- 
trail would not lead in that direction. 
There we decided to camp and hunt the 
country out for the bands of buffalo, 
that must not be so far away. 

In looking over the many ridges 
within view, a dark line a mile in 
length and two miles away wound its 
way along the top of a ridge that 
formed the eastern horizon. From 
their slow, steady, regular move, they 
were surely buffalo. But the natives 
remonstrated, claiming that there were 
too many—that they were kongona on 


stopped, and again circled round and 
were in full stampede. 

Through the high grass they went, 
the great black mass resembling the 
shadow of some huge bird sailing over 
the vast prairie. The African buffalo 
has faulty eyes and dull ears, but the 
keenest of scent. They went down the 
wind, compelling us to change our 
course of pursuit. 

Not being often disturbed, and un- 
used to running, they soon became 
winded and stopped to wallow in a 
muddy pool. Well under cover, and in 
the face of the slight breeze that had 








THE FIRST BUFFALO. 


which the sun shone at an angle that 


made them appear black. But I had 
seen the great beasts before, not in such 
vast numbers, but the same even, 
steady, moving line that wavers before 
nothing—that turns for naught save 
human scent and impossible obstacles. 
At once I ordered camp to be pitched 
at the nearest water in the cafion, and 
with camera boys and gun-bearer start- 
ed in a direction to head the herd, 
which was moving at a slightly less 
than right angle past us. There was no 
wind, but from a mile away the wary 
beasts scented us, halted, milled, 


¥ 


come up, I carefully approached the 
herd. As the first to reach the pool 
cooled their bodies and quenched their 
thirst, others crowded them from the 
water, and soon a line of red-mud-coat- 
ed beasts were filing steadily away. 

Big bulls generally head the herd, so 
I ran along the side of the fast-length- 
ening line, reached a position alongside 
the foremost animal and, at a distance 
of 200 yards, awaited the passing of a 
suitable specimen. 

Half the herd of a thousand animals 
had drilled by, when a big bull, his head 
high in the air, stopped, turned toward 
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me and sniffed. While his head of mag- 
nificent horns was not the largest, his 
skin seemed smooth and well-coated 
with hair, something many of the fin- 
est bulls do not possess, for in age, 
mange attacks the animals and the 
hair falls off. For a minute he stood, 
and others stopped to share his curios- 
ity. I decided to shoot, and with care- 
ful aim at the shoulder, pressed the 
trigger. 

In an instant the entire herd was 
rushing toward the wounded, bellowing 
bull! From in front and behind a great 
mass of muddy bodies rushed, surged 
and crowded round the common center! 
The pounding of hoofs, crashing of 
horns, loud breathing and louder snorts 
of the frightened and maddened herd 
was hideous! Then the thick mass grew 
thinner and wider, and the animals 
moved more swiftly. In a minute the 
circling mass would extend to where I 
was concealed, And nothing could live 
for a minute beneath the hoofs of that 
panic-stricken mob of animated de- 
mons! 

There was a rocky point a hundred 
yards away, and I reached it as the 
leaders approached, split and passed on 
either side within a few feet. In pass- 
ing, a huge bull with an extraordinary 
spread of horns just missed me; but | 
dared not shoot lest the herd might 
again stop and mill around the wound- 
ed animal. They were soon gone, ex- 
cept the wounded bull. 

I sprang upon the rocks and looked. 
In a cloud of dust the frantic, surging 
mass was again stampeding down the 
crest of the divide. The wounded bull 
was slowly and stealthily retreating 
toward the thick brush, casting menac- 
ing glances over his shoulder as he pro- 
ceeded. 

For a minute I watched him. He was 
hard hit and seeking a place at which 
to make his last stand, a spot by which 
any pursuer might pass in striking dis- 
tance, unconscious of his presence, and 
there wait for the final plunge. His 
eyes caught the ideal place. A thicket 
of dense brush directly in front was the 
coveted spot. Beside this he limped, 
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stopped to gaze back, then passed it 

looked again—then deliberately backed 
up into the cover of the thicket within 
two feet of where his bloody trail led. 

What sagacity and cunning for a 
dense jungle beast! A skilled hunter 
could have planned no better; nor exe- 
cuted the moves with more precision. 

The Somali gun-bearer came up, but 
not the camera boys; frightened at the 
size of the herd of dangerous animals, 
they had bolted for camp. 

We entered a small ravine, passed 
the spot where the keen old bull had 
hidden, and approached from the oppo- 
site direction. Not a twig in the thicket 
moved, nor a leaf shook. From a dis- 
tance of some fifty feet we looked in 
vain for a sign of the animal. So 
closely hidden was he that the closest 
scrutiny disclosed not the slightest 
sign. 

But his antagonism soon got the bet- 
ter of his previous intentions and he 
charged, with head down and tail high 
in the air, straight at us! 

Not wishing to destroy the skull or 
horns, I fired for the neck. Three bul- 
lets to the neck failed to stop him; 
but the fourth and last, to the head, 
brought him down, so close that I had 
to side-step to evade the falling body. 
Despatching the gun-bearer to camp for 
skinners and porters to carry in the 
hide and head, I hastened on after the 
herd in hopes of a shot at the big bull. 

When the vicinity of the pool was 
reached the high grass hid all traces of 
the many animals. That they were 
there was certain; but I couldn’t see 
them. Climbing a tree failed to obtain 
the coveted view. Then taking extra 
precaution to keep out of the line of 
scent, I crept through the grass toward 
a high ant-hill in the immediate vicin- 
ity where I knew, positively, the herd 
was reposing in the tall grass. 

Gradually I worked my way to with- 
in easy shooting distance, but could see 
nothing. Carefully I crept about, look- 
ing in all directions, and listening for 
the slightest sound. Soon I could hear 
the rumbling of stomachs of the resting 
beasts as they rifted in the process of 
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chewing the cud. I was in the midst 
of the resting herd! My discovery was 
a matter of a few seconds; I would be 
caught by the milling beasts and tram- 
pled to death in an instant! With the 
greatest care I edged toward the ant- 
hill, now only a few feet away. 

A sound of snapping grass attracted 
my attention and I looked. Within 
twenty feet of me an old cow was stand- 
ing high above the grass, peering down 
with blood in her eye! At once I re- 
solved to reach the ant-hill. 

A sudden spring from the grass 
frightened the unsuspecting cow and 
she broke to cover. In an instant the 
grass on all sides was a seething mass 
of whirling heads and horns, all trying 
to start in different directions at the 
same time. Among them I dodged and 
twisted till the ant-hill was reached. It 
was in the midst of a sea of wild, rush- 
ing, infuriated beasts with glaring eyes 
and extended nostrils, that would make 
short work of anything that came in 
for the slightest attention. 
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Dust soon became thick and_stifling, 
and the noise deafening; but in a wild 
rush the herd was fast going by. The 
big bull, with his head high in the air, 
headed straight for the ant-hill. De- 
fense, in the situation, was my only in- 
tention, and I shot to kill. At the crack 
of the rifle, the brute, hit in the neck, 
fell at the base of the incline. The herd 
crowded and parted at the loud report, 
and another bull headed for me. A shot 
to the head put him down to stay. But 
the big bull groaned and rolled and 
arose to his feet. Others were yet com- 
ing, cartridges might be needed, so I 
hesitated to shoot. The wounded ani- 
mal headed toward the brush and 
disappeared. 

The herd soon passed, and filling the 
magazine of the rifle I hurried to the 
jungle after the wounded animal. The 
bloody trail through tangled grass was 
easily followed. As it was growing late, 
in anxiety I rushed on into the dense 
brush with but one thought—to find 
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THE END OF TWENTY-FOUR HOURS OF AS STRENUOUS HUNTING AS ONE COULD WISH FOR. 


the escaped bull, despatch him and re- 
turn toward camp. 

And I found him. In tangled brush 
I leaped a deep, narrow donga just in 
time to receive a shower of froth and 
blood from the nostrils of the waiting 
animal as he plunged to trample me! 
I side-stepped the rush, and the next in- 
stant the swaying, reeling body re- 
ceived, in rapid succession, the entire 
five loads from the rifle before it hit 
the ground. The carcass rolled into the 
donga, beneath the cover of thick brush 
and vines. 

I had enough hunting for one day, 
and started back to the first buffalo 
killed, arriving just as the boys from 
camp came up. In an hour we had the 
animal skinned and six of the boys car- 
rying the hide and head, on the way to 
camp. The others of us proceeded to 
the other animal. 

When we reached the buffalo at the 
ant-hill it was quite dark. Wood was 


plentiful, and fires were built to pro- 
duce light by which to remove the hide. 
In an hour the job was complete, and 
the hide and head piled beside the fire, 
that hyenas would not drag them away 
before morning. 

For supper, myself and the five boys 
were roasting meat, when a sudden 
yelping of hyenas and jackals, mingled 
with the resentful grunt of a lion in the 
vicinity of the big buffalo, stopped the 
cooking of the much-needed meal. The 
animals were about to attack, or more 
likely had begun to tear and eat my 
best kill. 

The jungle was as dark as a dungeon; 
we had no light, and but three cart- 
tridges. But I couldn’t stand for the 
destroying of my best trophy. The gun- 
bearer agreed to accompany me, and 
we left the light of the fires, strug- 
gling through grass and vines, toward 
the buffalo, the direction only discern- 


ible by the continuous grunts of lions 
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—for now the sounds indicated the 
presence of two or more of the great 
cats. 

Over rocks and through tangled 
brush, in darkness as black as ink, we 
foreed our way, guided by the sounds 
of hideous grunts and growls. At our 
close approach the hyenas dispersed— 
but not the lions. When we reached the 
top of the bank, directly over the buf- 
falo, the angry brutes snarled at us 
viciously ! 

In my pockets I had some paper and 
matches; these I gave to the gun-bearer 
and told him to strike a light. I intend- 
ed to try for a shot at a lion at the 
flash of the match, but no! instead, the 
flash of light in the intense darkness 
blinded me, and the lions cleared to 
cover. 

By the light of burning paper we 
climbed down upon the buffalo carcass, 
then to the rocks, gathered some dry 
twigs and soon had a fire going. The 
lions had left, or were silent if about, 
and the snapping and popping of the 
little blaze as it lighted things about us 
was the only sound. 

We gathered a small supply of wood, 
intending to stay till morning, knowing 
that if we left the lions would soon re- 
turn and finish demolishing the carcass 
on which they had already a good start. 

Sounds of breaking twigs above us 
soon aroused apprehension, but it 
seemed hardly probable that lions 
would hang about a burning fire; for 
a while we passed the slight disturb- 
ances as only the presence of a jackal 
or possibly a hyena. 

Above us, on the hill, the fires of 
the camp of the boys reflected, and 
their subdued tones of conversation 
reached us. In the quietness distant 
grunts of lions and wails of hyenas 
came wafted on the silent breeze, and 
everything indicated the finish of a 
peaceful night—but not for long. 

A low grunt of a lion in the grass on 
the top of the bank, and not to exceed 
two rods from us, told only too well the 
cause of the occasional snapping of dry 
twigs. Several times it was repeated, 
each time closer and louder. Then on 
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the opposite bank came an answering 
grunt—then on the edge above our very 
heads a sickening snar]! 

There were three of the brutes and, 
maddened by being driven from a meal 
that had not been finished, they were 
determined to drive us from the scene 
and complete their repast! 

For hours the lions crowded the 
edges of the banks on both sides of the 
donga, grunting, growling and snuf- 
fling. And they were the longest hours 
possible to spend. As the night ad- 
vanced, clouds thickened and rain be- 
gan falling. The scanty supply of wood 
soon became exhausted, and in the 
darkness it seemed unsafe to attempt to 
gather fresh supplies. We pulled roots 
and vines from the bank about us till 
they were used up, and our hands lacer- 
ated and bleeding from scratches of 
thorns and splinters. 

One of the beasts, becoming more 
bold, emerged from the cover of grass 
and peered down at us, snarling! I 
attempted to bring the rifle to position 
but the move drove the cautious cat 
again to cover. By greatest endeavors 
we kept the small fire burning, it being 
the only hope of safety from attack, 
which, in the darkness, meant an inev- 
itable end. 

Strain and fatigue from exertions of 
the previous day, and loss of sleep, 
without food, and then the strenuous- 
ness of the long hours of night under 
influence of danger, began to tell on 
our nerves; we both began evincing 
signs of panic. I could see by his nerv- 
ous actions that the Somali was on the 
verge of bolting into the darkness; and 
I felt the same inclination myself, but 
to do so would be folly, for the chances 
were that once we were without the 
protecting influence of the fire, the 
beasts would pounce upon us in a 
jiffy. 

Anxiously I turned schemes in my 
mind, but none seemed feasible. If I 
was to fire at random at the sound of 
muffled grunts, the three cartridges 
would soon be gone, and we would have 
no means of defense. 

Rain fell faster, and the scanty fire 
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burned lower. And with the falling 
rain and dying fire the lions became 
more bold. From three positions they 
kept up a continuous series of grunts 
and snarls, and sometimes approached 
the edges of the banks so close that 
stones were pushed off, falling about 
us. 
Directly over the dying embers, with- 
in ten feet of our heads, one of the 
brutes became more boisterous, roaring 
with vehemence—the terrible sounds 
rolling between the hills and echoing 
till things trembled. 

It seemed only a question of time till 
we would be attacked in the ditch if we 
remained. And to get out, meant that 
we would have to advance upon some 
one of the three animals, for they 
blocked the only avenues of escape from 
the donga. 

The fire had died till the last blaze 
was gone. The lion above us was on 
the very brink of the bank, where a 
single spring would land him upon us. 
I decided to get out of the terrible po- 
sition, which seemed more dangerous 
every minute. Touching the native, I 
pointed to the top of the bank above 
the carcass, directly where grunts were 
being hissed down at us. Then I sprang 
upon the dead buffalo, reached a bush 
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on the bank and swung up. The native 
followed, landing beside me. 

On the top grew a clump of small 
bushes. Into these we darted. The 
pile of embers still lighted the spot 
where we had spent long hours in such 
tense expectancy and, as I looked, the 
long, gaunt, yellowish body of a big 
lioness descended from the bank, over 
the bed of dying coals, to the very spot 
we had just deserted. 

With her nose to the torn, bloody side 
of the carcass, she paused to listen. 
Moved to desperation by the peril we 
had so long been in, I aimed as eare- 
fully as possible in the darkness, and 
fired. 

A wild roar of rage and pain pealed 
forth, and the wounded feline leaped 
from the donga, almost to us, then fell 
back. In the excitement I fired the 
only two remaining shells into the 
bounding body as it dashed violently 
about the bottom of the ditch. 

Rain put out the embers, leaving us 
in total darkness. But the firing 
frightened the remaining lions away, 
and daybreak found us unmolested, 
peering from the slight protection of 
a few slender bushes down upon a 
blood-stained, lifeless yellow carcass 
beside that of the big buffalo. 











A Longing 


I can hear the boys a-singing on the old bunkhouse steps, 
I can hear the guitar humming, humming, oh, so sweet. 
There’s Shorty, Blondy, old Coyote and Moose and Mr. Jones; 
When it comes down to singing the gang is hard to beat. 
The ranch would be some lonely if they hiked away. 
All the hands would miss them as they never missed before, 
But it’s me that can’t go back there until I slip the game, 
It’s me that longs to see the gang, to hear them sing once more. 


I can see the moonlit ranges, I can see the starlit skies, 
I can see the old white ranch-house standing by the spring. 
I can hear the coyotes wailing, and the night birds calling wild; 
It’s just such a night when the boys come out to sing. 
Then it’s Old Black Joe, Parson Billy, Cowboy Jim and more, 
It’s the old songs that thrill you, that haunt you, that remain. 
But it’s me that can’t hear the singing or the humming of the guitar, 
It’s me that has to die before I sit with them again. 


EDWIN HEIMBACH. 




















THE DEER AS AN ELUSIVE GAME 
ANIMAL 


T.S. VAN DYKE 


As I look back over the long years of 
fine hunting I have enjoyed, it is not 
on the game I bagged that memory 
most fondly dwells, but on the game 
that was too smart for me. For there 
is nothing for me in hunting for meat, 
heads or records, or game that is too 
stupid to take care of itself. It is like 
any other play that is worth the can- 
dle. You want to be matched against 
an expert and not against a ‘‘duffer.’’ 
For this reason I have always preferred 
deer hunting to anything else, although 
the turkey and the antelope could take 
the conceit out of me. 

Thirty-odd years ago there was an 
old buck in the hills around Fallbrook 
in San Diego County, California, where 
I lived for some years that for a long 
time had bothered me, although I had 
the whole range to myself with no oth- 
er hunters to make him wild. I had 
trailed him from daylight on open 
ground many a time only to find his 
fresh tracks vanish in a big patch of 
the chaparral that was so thick and 
high that entering it was useless. Some 
times where it was thinner I would hear 
a crash of brush and spring on a rock 
in time to see a dozen glittering points 
surmounting a line of beamy fur as it 
surged above the brush but sinking into 
its depths by the time I raised the rifle. 
Some will wonder why I did not catch 
him on the next rise. Well, by the time 
you have emptied the magazine as often 
as I did you will cease to wonder. A 
deer in that stuff will twist so at every 
jump that by the time you point the 
rifle at the top of his jump he is not 
there but down again out of sight the 
same as a deer leaping through a thick 
windfall. In the windfall if you try to 
shoot low enough a log catches the ball 
and in the chaparral of California you 
will be almost certain to miss, or at best 
make a crippling shot, and you will 


never get him even with a good dog. 
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In this stuff the deer of this section 
spend most of their time, but in late 
summer and fall they come out more 
and stay out longer and rove about on 
more open ground. I found this old 
chap on it often enough, but he was 
generally in triumphant leap over the 
crest of some ridge seen only for a sec- 
ond where rocks and bushes cut the 
skyline, or else diving into some little 
rocky gulch from which he never 
emerged close enough for a good shot 
or stayed long enough for a long shot. 

Finally I got up a combination of 
some hunters that came from a distance 
to camp near me and also of several 
more from miles away, and figured that 
by disposing them rightly we could 
eatch this slippery buck before he 
could reach a piece of chaparral of a 
thousand acres or more that covered 
the top of the highest ground on his 
range and for which he always made 
from the more open ground. The chap- 
arral that some years ago covered most 
of the lower mountains and table lands 
of Southern California with ever-living 
green has not its like on earth. It rolls 
in sheets of velvety softness over hill 
and dale, darkly blue where it lies in 
shade, brightly green beneath the bril- 
liant sun, but is the most deceptive 
thing on earth when you attempt to en- 
ter it. Itisever dense, crooked and un- 
yielding with its myriad arms all stand- 
ing the wrong way and just a little too 
high to enable one to see anything over 
it while ten feet is about as far as you 
can see anything in it. But through it 
the deer glides without catching a horn 
and either steals quietly away at the 
sound of your approach or stands quite 
still and lets you struggle with the mad- 
dening crookedness of the cover, well 
knowing that he has plenty of time to 
escape when you are within twenty feet. 
In such ground you stand not a ghost 
of a chance for a shot and a dozen dogs 
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could not overhaul a deer 
or drive him out of a 
patch of a thousand acres. 

It was quite certain 
that in making for this 
the buck would take 
one of the several little 
gulches into which the 
lower hills broke away to- 
ward the shimmering sea 
on the west, just about 
deep enough to hide him. 
In these were numerous 
little falls with a liberal 
assortment of the granite 
boulders that lay over all 
the hills, with enough 
brush between them to 
make it interesting for 
any dog. We had several 
dogs with all manner of 
virtues, from the famous 
‘* slow-track’’ dog that 
can slip quietly on a deer 
to a Seotch deerhound 
whose owner said ‘‘he 


could pull down any deer 


in twenty jumps.’’ But 
our plan was to hold them 
all back at first and try 
for a close shot by two of 
our best hands with the 
rifle. 

Daylight showed the big tracks of 
the buck down the slope half a mile or 
more from the heavy brush patch above 
and on tolerably open ground, and it 
was not long before he broke with a 
lofty spring from a little clump of live 
oak brush, and started in full career for 
the high ground. Two or three rifles 
barked from a distance, but it was too 
far for such a speedy target bounding 
so high and only made the deer lay him- 
self down flatter and go faster. 

The sound of the rifles was followed 
by the yelp of a strugling dog that was 
tied to his owner’s waist with a few 
feet of rope. Diego was a good dog but 
thought he knew more about hunting 
than his master. The rope parted in 
time to save his owner’s back—and 
away went the dog with triumphant 
racket. He was answered by Old Tige, 


ee 
so 


THE SAGACITY OF DEER. 


No matter how carefully you may hunt, a deer often keeps a little 
gulch handy, into which one jump makes him safe 


a famous deer dog from Pala that in 
spite of the eloquent protests of his 
master came tearing down the opposite 
hillside ahead of the deer. There was 
not a decent deer dog in the outfit, but 
their owners had bought them, and 
there was no use in my protesting that 
they should be left behind. But asthe 
buck knew nothing of their value, with 
a sudden whirl he vanished in a little 
side gulch that soon led into a larger 
one, and ran down it to avoid running 
into Tige. Into the gulch went both 
dogs with sonorous yelps, Diego getting 
in from the side, just behind the deer. 
We could catch glimpses of the buck as 
he bounded high in shining curve over 
some big boulder, but not long enough 
for a shot, and some of the boys started 
to run down so as to get ahead of him 
as he came down the gulch. 
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LEAVING AN EMPTY BED. 


Diego cleared the first falls in the 
gulch with a bound that would have 
done credit to the buck that led him, 
but at the next, a few yards below, the 
deer with a single jump landed on the 
bank, leaving the dog to scramble up 
the steep bank or go around at pleas- 
ure. The running of the men for a shot 
set another dog crazy and down he 
came ahead of the men and almost upon 
the deer. A bullet tore up the dust just 
ahead of the buck and made him wheel 
into the gulch again just as Diego ap- 
peared on the other bank up which he 
had climbed to avoid the falls. Tige 
was howling close in the rear of Diego 
and the deer jumped on the other bank 


again, but seeing a man 
running down the hillside 
he plunged again into the 
gulch just ahead of the 
two dogs which had now 
been joined by the third 
one. By the time the first 
man reached the gulch he 
saw only the dogs and 
eould only hear the 


smashing of brush and 
clatter of hoofs around a 
some yards 


little bend 
ahead. 
Suddenly out came the 
buck into a little flat into 
which the gulch widened. 
Beneath his weight the 
sumac bowed its verdant 
head, the scarlet berries 
of the holly flew from its 
evergreen crown, and the 
feathery plumes of the 
baccaris were scattered 
on the breeze. A _ half 
dozen bullets from differ- 
ent angles tore up the 
dust around him, but he 
was twisting so at every 
jump and varying his 
leaps so much in height 
that no ealeulation could 
be made for a shot so 
long as this continued 
and with such low-veloc- 
ity rifles as we were then 
compelled to use. 

At the farther side of this the gulch 
again broke away in rocky stairs down 
which the deer seemed merely sliding 
down airy banisters with dogs and bul- 
lets all too slow, when suddenly another 
gulch opened into it and into this the 
buck wheeled, well knowing where it 
led—to the big brush patch on the high 
ground. This gulch soon widened into 
a little flat where massive live oaks in- 
terlocked their massive heads in eter- 
nal green over castles of granite, over 
which the nightshade still trailed its 
soft purple blossoms late in fall and the 
mimulus kept its red flame undimmed. 

Here the deer paused to look back 
upon his track, waiting in calm disdain 
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until the dogs came yelping through the 
ferns and sunflowers at the upper end 
of the guich. This buck had learned 
something about the pace of a dog on 
rough ground and exerted himself lit- 
tle more than was necessary. He now 
had the great advantage of going up 
hill, and seemed to know it. For he 
stood until the dogs were wheezing and 
yelping within twenty yards of him. 
Then with a bound as gentle as if tak- 
ing an airing in a park he skipped 
among the rocks through 
which the gulch again 
continued up hill from the 
little flat, took the next 
fall with mighty leap, and 
stopped again on the other 
side to look back. 

Thus resting and bound- 
ing, the buck led the dogs 
a weary chase up the hill 
without distressing him- 
self much, and then the 
gulch ran out into a tract 
of some 200 acres that had 
once been covered with 
heavy chaparral which 
had been burned off, leav- 
ing black and ragged 


stubs from six to ten feet* S = 
high, pointing in every di- Y= 
rection among hundreds % 


of large boulders of gran- 


ite. On each side of this 
some of the best shots 
were posted and some oth- 
ers who had been along 
the first gulch below has- 
tened back to this flat as 
soon as they found they 
could not get ahead of the 
deer in his flight down 
that gulch. For they knew 
he would turn at the first 
chance and would be quite 
certain to cross this 
burned tract in running 
for the big chaparral 
above. 

The deer entered this ground with 
legs as springy as ever, clearing at a 
bound boulders that it was more easy 
to twist around, and combing down his 
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glossy hide with grand smashes through 
clumps of crooked stubs. The men held 
their fire long enough to be sure he 
would try to cross the burned patch in- 
stead of wheeling back into the gulch 
or dodging into some new one. But their 
care was needless, for the old veteran 
knew his business. He seemed as if 
only out for exercise and there seemed 
a tinge of disappointment in the dolor- 
ous croak of the raven circling in lines 
of shining black above; the eagle wheel- 


TOO SLOW. 


ing over the upper heights seemed to 
feel there was nothing in sight for him, 
while the dark form of the great condor 
lost in heaven’s blue wound its mysteri- 
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THE NECESSITY OF BEING ALERT. 


You should keep your ears open as well as your eyes. 
would not have seen the deer, because going to the right; 
but he heard the faint cracking of brush up the hill. 


ous spirals ever upward as if there was 
little prospect of a banquet that day. 

‘*He’ll be surer than any of the ri- 
fles!’’ said the owner of the big Scotch 
deerhound as he slipped him on one of 
the slopes on one side. In a second with 
long, sweeping bounds the dog was 
clearing the ramirea and chemisal of 
the upper slope, scattering the golden 
bloom that yet lingered on the wild lu- 
cerne and tearing into shreds the or- 
ange floss of the dodder at a pace that 
boded short shrift for the slippery veni- 
son. 

‘*Zip! whee-o-o-o’’ went a rifle ball 
in singing spray from a boulder the 
buck had just passed, followed by a 
puff of dust from another just in front 
of his nose. Almost as quickly as the 
balls had changed their course the deer 
twisted into a little depression with a 
bullet hissing over his head, while an- 
other sent the dust flying in line with 
his shining fur. 


Stretched out with 
speed, the deerhound was 
on a tangent that should 
soon connect with the 
curve of the fugitive, 
while the other three dogs 
came laboring out of the 
gulch with wheezy yelps 
to join him. The uphill 
run that had worried the 
game so little was fast 
taking their wind in the 
hot, dry air blowing from 
the great Colorado Des- 
ert. And though the 
ground now seemed flat 
by comparison with the 
rise they had just made, 
it was still a good slope 
on which the stiff arms of 
the burned brush bristled 
as thickly as ever. 

Thinking it best now to 
confuse the game the 
owners of two other dogs 
farther up on the line of 
flight turned them loose 
—and down they came 
with ferocious ‘‘Yow' 
yow!’’ to head off the 
buck that now seemed to have enough 
to do to escape the leaden hail! that 
streamed from the repeating rifles on 
either side of his course. But like some 
men who seem truly happy only when 
in some gigantic lawsuit that sharpens 
their wits the old stag led the howling 
band where heavy boulders lay the 
thickest and rioted through the dense 
black stubs where before the fire the 
chaparral had been impenetrable for 
any dog in haste. No triumph of brute 
over brute is so grand as this, and the 
wily old stag acted as if he knew he 
was making a grandstand play before 
the most select audience that ever 
graced this stage. For as the two dogs 
bore down upon him in front, running 
on the most open ground they could 
find, he merely dived into a patch of 
the very thickest, came out on the oth- 
er side with the dogs laboring behind 
him, and then let out another link of 
that reserve speed the deer always 


ve 
Pee 


This man 
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seems to have on hand for emergencies 
and which he never shows to such ad- 
vantage as on rough ground, uphill, 
and with the stimulus of fast dogs be- 
hind. 

At the same time there was a decline 
in the pace of the deerhound that was 
to do such great things. The tough 
stubs that 250 pounds of venison, driv- 
en by legs good for fifteen feet at ev- 
ery stroke of hoofs, swept so gaily 
aside, threw back the hundred pounds 
of dog driven with less than one-fourth 
the power. Where the deer cleared a 
four-foot boulder as gracefully as the 
dolphin rolls above the wave, the dog, 
lithe and strong as he was, lacked the 
mainspring needed for the jump and 
had to go around through brush or 
lose time in scrambling over. But he 


struggled nobly on with the other dogs 
yelping their way among sharp sticks 
that gouged their ribs as they saw the 
game winding up hill with the brush 
growing more dense and high. 


On went the stag, now in some low 
ground with only the glittering tips of 
his horns to mark the line of his 
flight, then on higher ground, sweeping 
in long curves above the brush, but ap- 
parently not enough scared yet to aban- 
don the lofty, bounding gait of the mule 
deer and hug the ground like a running 
horse, as these deer will often do when 
in a tight place. 

As the dogs fell back in the chase the 
men saw their only hope in speed of 
fire. But the balls only tore up dust 
or splashed into singing spray from the 
boulders along the path of the game. 
For now to the right, then to the left, 
now with a short jump, now with a 
high one, every time with a different 
twist on account of brush, rocks or hiss- 
ing bullets, the gay rover of the hills 
went on a line with which no expert 
could connect except by chance. 

He soon reached a little gulch where 
sycamore and willow nodded still 
brightly green around a little spring 
with elder, laurel and chokecherry join- 
ing with them to form a solid clump of 
green. Into this the buck dashed as the 
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last bullet went whining skyward from 
the rocks and for a moment was out of 
sight. <A little beyond this was the 
great patch of chaparral for which he 
had been running. The edge of this 
high ground was a floor of solid granite 
some yards long and wide, and sudden- 
ly the buck was on it. And here he 
had to yield to that strange weakness 
of his family, that the wildest of the 
deer rarely outgrow, the temptation to 
stop just as safety is assured after a 
long and arduous run and look back 
for just a few seconds at his pursuers. 

On a high point that commanded a 
good view of the ground over which 
he would run in going for this high 
chaparral I was posted with a tender- 
foot who had been consigned to me by 
a friend, and I had emptied the maga- 
zine of my rifle, like all the rest of the 
crowd. But the deer twisted and bound- 
ed so high that all calculation was out 
of the question. Speed of fire was the 
only chance, and a very poor one, for 
a deer in full career on such ground. 
But the tenderfoot could not work the 
lever as I could from the shoulder and 
had some cartridges left in his rifle. It 
was wabbling all over in his hands, but 
as the deer stopped to look around his 
rifle went off and the victor of the day 
sank as if struck by lightning. 

‘“*You thought I couldn’t shoot, 
didn’t you? It was quite natural!’’ he 
said, with gleaming eyes, as we left the 
rock to go to the deer. ‘‘It will please 
my little boy so much,’’ he added. ‘‘I’ll 
have the hide tanned into a rug for him 
to play on. I promised him one—and 
my wife wants a pair of fine horns for 
a hat rack so much. That’s a wonder- 
ful pair; probably a record pair.’’ 

If the reader has ever had a deer 
shot under his nose by a tenderfoot 
whom he thought unable to hit any- 
thing he will understand why I made no 
reply. 

On the flat rock where the deer had 
stopped there was nothing but a broad- 
beamed horn splintered at the base. 
My friend looked first at the horn, 
then at the sea of brush beyond, then 
at the rock and again at the horn. I 
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took the track of the buck where it 
left the rocky floor and followed it to 
where lilac and buckthorn interlocked 
their thousand arms around those of 
the adenostoma and mountain mahog- 
any, all struggling to choke each other 
and mounting ten or twelve feet high 
in the effort. The track led into it 
with no sign of wavering. The dogs 
came up and took a long sniff at the 
outer edge of the great, bristling mass 
of green, and then looked at one an- 
other with a glance that seemed to say: 

‘*Yes, he’s in there.”’ 

Then one lay down in the shade, an- 
other began to scratch for damp ground 
to lie in, while the rest stood up and 
helped the tenderfoot keep silence. 

On the way back I noticed a strip of 
shining blue at the edge of the rocky 
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floor nearest the point on which we 
had been posted. It showed plainly that 
the ball had struck way below the level 
of the deer and glanced from the rock 
to the base of the deer’s horn, stunning 
him for a few seconds, as is generally 
the ease when a horn is struck low 
down. 

And do you think I was mean enough 
to mention it? 

Well, I might have been had I not 
seen the lip of the tenderfoot quiver 
as he again looked from the rock to 
the brush and back again as if he could 
not convince himself that the game was 
gone. He must have been thinking of 
his little boy and wife. I let him brag 
for the rest of the week about being the 
only one of all that gang of old hunters 
who could shoot a rifle. 








To the valley far below, 


And not the city’s din. 





Timberline 


When thew sun goes down o’er the distant range 

And the valley fades from sight, 

And the tall dead pines like sentinels stand 

On guard through the silent night; 

And the chill wind creeps from the ice-clad peaks 


And the camp fire fiames throw a cheerful warmth 
As the shadows come and go. 


Oh, then your thoughts take the backward trail 
And you see a city’s streets, 

With its noisome marts, and its jostling crowds, 
Its poverty, crime and heat; 

And you hear the crash of iron wheels 

And the clang of the warning gong; 

A beggar cries aloud for alms; 

From a dive comes a drunkard’s song. 


Then suddeniy the vision fades, 

And above the pines creeps the moon; 
While far below the mountain stream 

Is humming a low sweet tune; 

The curious stars peep one by one 

O’er the peaks that hem you in, 

And you thank your God it’s timberline, 


WALTER BITTERLY. 
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THE AUTHOR ON SKIS NEAR ONE OF HIS CAMPS. 


SHALL BEARS BE PROTECTED? 


A. C. ROWELL 


Of late years sportsmen have raised 
the question of whether bears should 
be protected by the law, and many 
have advanced the idea that protection 
from traps, at least, should be given. 

So few people really know anything 
about the bear, and he has so often been 
misrepresented, that ignorance of the 
subject will cause much opposition to 
any law that protects bears. Selfish- 
ness, also, will cause many trappers and 
stockmen to oppose a law against trap- 
ping bears or a law that puts a limit 
on the number of bears that a hunter 
may kill in one year. 

While I am, myself, a trapper, and 
can not hope to derive any benefit from 
protection to bears, I know that they 
are worthy of protection, and I prob- 
ably know as much about bears, in a 
wild state, as any man living. I know 
too, that very few trappers can write 
without prejudice on a subject that has 


to do with their personal interest, and 
I know that only experienced trappers 
and naturalists are qualified to write 
authoritatively on the subject of pro- 
tecting these animals. 

In this question the things to be con- 
sidered are: To what extent are bears 
predatory? and: Under what cireum- 
stances are they dangerous to man? 
and: Is their value as game great 
enough to offset their predatory hab- 
its? 

A few grizzlies are really predatory 
in their habits, and kill cattle and some 
game, but it is safe to say that not one 
bear in a hundred ever kills anything 
bigger than a groundhog; and even 
groundhogs did very well among the 
bears until domestic sheep led the coy- 
otes into the mountains. Where cattle 
are ranged in a bear country the bears 
eat every cow-brute that dies from any 


cause whatever. Poison weed kills lots 
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of cattle; bears eat the carcasses; cat- 
tlemen find the hide and bones rolled 
up together—and charge the bears with 
the killing. Bears do not require any 
meat at all, and when other food is 
abundant there are many of them that 
will not eat meat. In spring and early 
summer their natural food is grass, 
weeds, roots and insects, and, according 
to their numbers, they destroy more 
yellowjackets, ants and wood-boring in- 
sects than any other animal in America. 
In late summer and fall the natural 
food of bears consists of seeds, ber- 
ries and mast, and no matter how poor 
the crop is, they always manage to get 
enough of one thing and another to fat- 
ten on. 

The bear is probably more generally 
distributed throughout North America 
than any other big game we have, and 
he is the only generally distributed big 
game animal we have that is absolutely 
never in danger of starvation. Hard 
winters pass him by, and he comes out 
in the spring with a supply of fat that 
will sustain him for a month and put 
his blood in condition to enable him to 
live another month on almost nothing. 
He is so well able to defend himself 


against other beasts that even the pan- 
ther hardly ever molests him, and when 
wolves get after him, as they sometimes 
do, he shins up a tree rather than to 
risk an unprofitable encounter. 

The breeding habits of the bears are 
not well understood, and I have found 
much that does not agree with the the- 
ory that naturalists hold on the subject. 
However, there are only a few things 
about the breeding habits of bears that 
have to do with the question of protect- 
ing them, and I know about these 
things. Female bears do not breed un- 
til they are three or four years old; 
there are generally two cubs at a birth 
and they are born in winter quarters 
some time before the first of April, and 
by the first of that month they are 
about as ‘‘helpless’’ as a fair-sized bob- 
eat. The first winter after they are 
born they spend with their mother, and 
they are not weaned till they hibernate, 
or go into winter quarters. 

Their second summer is spent with 
their mother till towards fall, when 
they separate from her, and at the ap- 
proach of winter each one finds, or 
digs, a den for himself. In this way the 
female bear takes two years to raise her 











HE NEVER DID ANY HARM, BUT HIS SKIN IS WORTH A FEW DOLLARS. 
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cubs, and breeds only every other year. 
Only once have I met with an apparent 
exception to this rule, and in that case 
I found an extra large female grizzly 
(strictly on the fight) with two cubs 
and two yearlings. It is possible, or 
even probable, that the yearlings be- 
longed to another female that I did not 
find. In addition to breeding only ev- 
ery other year, there is, to cause bears 
to breed slowly, the fact that many fe- 
male bears breed very irregularly, or 
not at all. Knowing this much about 
the breeding habits of bears, we may be 
sure that without protection they will 
soon be exterminated in all except a 
few localities. 

One of the strongest points in favor 
of protecting the bear, for his value as 
a game animal, is that he is the only 
big game that it is permissible to hunt 
during the spring months, and a spring 
bear hunt is the most enjoyable outing 
that a real sportsman can have. Here 
is where we find room for an objection 
to too small a limit on the number of 


bears that a hunter may kill in one 


year. On a spring hunt, bears are the 
only thing worth hunting that may be 
killed, and it often happens that a bear 
is killed on one of the first days of the 
hunt. Then, should the hunter be lim- 
ited to one bear, the hunt would be 
over and the outing not an outing at all. 
Allowing two or three bears in a season 
would enable the hunter to take the 
first bear that opportunity offered, and 
allow him to then continue his outing 
in search of a choice specimen. Were 
the use of dogs prohibited in bear hunt- 
ing, the only need of a limit on bears 
would be to put a stop to hunting them 
for market, because it would seldom 
happen that anybody but a trained 
hunter hunting for the price of the 
skins, could kill more than two or three 
bears in a season. Through much ex- 
perience the trained hunter gets to un- 
derstand bear hunting so well that he 
prefers to hunt without dogs and can 
nearly exterminate bears in quite a 
large section each spring that he hunts. 
I have, myself, killed as many as eight 
bears in eight days, without dogs or 
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traps, and have several times killed up- 
wards of ten in a month. 

A limit of three bears in a year to 
each hunter would make it unprofitable 
to hunt them for the price of the skins, 
and, if enforced, would effectually put 
a stop to the business. 

For my own part I am against the 
use of dogs in hunting any animal that 
it is not desired to exterminate, and 
would permit the use of them only on 
members of the cat family and on coy- 
otes outside of the game fields. 

My own experience has convinced me 
that it is impossible to train a hunting 
dog well enough to make him safe to 
trust out of sight in the game fields, 
and so long as a man admits that his 
dogs will ‘‘pick’’ a poreupine, he can’t 
deny that they are not safe to trust. 

Some dogs are so well trained that 
they chase only the game they are 
trained for, and pounce onto only such 
other things as they happen to find 
handy, but there are a whole lot of 
‘‘bear dogs’’ that are just ‘‘dog’’ when 
it comes to a show-down. 

Besides doing more or less damage to 
game, dogs give the man that uses them 
an unfair advantage—the same as traps 
give the trapper—and make it more 
difficult for hunters not using dogs to 
get game. 

As to bears being dangerous to man, 
I can say from experience that black 
and brown bears will not attack a man 
under any circumstances—not even in 
defense of their young, nor when 
wounded and brought to bay. Some- 
times they will, when at bay, try to 
‘‘run a bluff,’’ by stamping their feet 
and champing their teeth, but they will 
not charge. Doubtless if a man were to 
take a black bear by the beard, as we 
are told that David took a bear, he 
would get bitten, and I have had them 
snap their teeth at me when I got too 
close to them in a den; but a man 
doesn’t need to do these things. 

The grizzly bear will almost always 
fight when brought to bay, and will 
sometimes charge when shot or persist- 
ently followed, but his habit is to run 
away whenever there is a chance to run 








and, ordinarily, grizzlies are safer than 
range cattle to a man on foot. 

The ‘‘cinnamon bears,’’ ‘‘line-back 
bears,’’ ‘‘ecopper-sided bears’’ and so 
forth, that old-timers generally used to 
respect and sometimes got chewed by, 
were color-phases of the grizzly or 
crosses between grizzlies and brown 
bears (the grizzlies will sometimes 
cross with the brown bears). The cin- 
namon bear, in particular, that used 
to have such a bad reputation, was the 
ordinary grizzly instead of the brown 
bear. 

The value cf the bear as game, avart 
from the spert of hunting, is proved by 
the fact that the best bearskins sell for 
more money than the best game heads; 
and the meat of most bears, when fat, is 
much better than bull elk or buck deer 
meat killed in the rutting season. The 
value of the sport part of the proposi- 
tion is pretty well illustrated by the 
fact that the same ‘‘dude wrangler”’ 
offered me twice the pay to take parties 
after bears that he offered me to take 
them after big horn sheep (both offers 
were declined). 

Bear trapping as a question should 


be considered almost without reference 
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IF THIS IS A SQUARE DEAL HE DOESN’T KNOW IT, BUT IT IS WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO 
MOST OF HIS KIND. 


to the problem of protecting bears, be- 
cause there are too many unprincipled 
men, including some sportsmen, that 
kill game to bait bear traps. Some 
trappers are reasonable in this matter, 
and many sportsmen are, too, but I have 
found hundreds of old bear sets with 
bones in the pens to prove that whole 
deer and elk had been used for bait. 
One man told me that he and two other 
men killed over thirty elk one fall for 
bear bait, and used only such of them 
as bears found and started to work on. 
They got sixteen bears. This.man was 
a green hand at the business and did 
as the others wanted him to do, but 
he saw that it was wrong and told about 
it. This was an exceptionally bad case, 
but not an uncommon method of trap- 
ping lots of bears with a few traps. By 
watching the baits, and setting a trap 
wherever a bear started to work, about 
every bear in the country would be 
eaught. I have, myself, been careless 
with game, as most men have who were 
in the mountains when there was little 
or no law and lots of game; but I can’t 
‘‘go’’ the idea of wasting good meat to 
bait bears, and the only way to stop it 
is to put a stop to trapping bears. And 
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CHAINED TO A LOG BY A BROKEN LEG, WAITING TO BE SHOT. HE ENJOYS IT ABOUT AS 


WELL AS A MAN WOULD, AND DID HIS BEST TO ESCAPE BY GNAWING THE LOG 


the only sure way to put a stop to trap- 
ping bears is to put a limit on the num- 
ber that a hunter may kill in one sea- 
son, and make it a felony to be found 
with a bear trap—any trap larger than 
a No.4. Killing game for bait is not 
really the worst thing that some of the 
bear trappers do, but it is the most ob- 
jectionable from a general viewpoint. 
The really worst thing that they do is 
to leave traps set for months at a time 
without going to them, so that many 
bears die in the traps for want of water 
after enduring the pain inflicted by the 
trap for a week or more. The sort of 
trappers that do this are generally un- 
successful as trappers, and in order to 
make a living they arrange with some 
sportsman (?) to take him on a bear 
hunt, generally in the summer time. 
Then, a week or two before the ‘‘dude’”’ 
is to arrive, the trapper that is to take 
him out goes and sets his bear traps and 
baits them. By the time the ‘‘dude’’ 
gets to the traps there will probably 
be a bear or two caught, and, as likely 
as not, either dead or nearly dead. The 
‘*dude’’ will get to kill a bear that is 
helpless, and often worthless, and pay 
as much for the chance as it had ought 


to cost him to go in season and have a 
real bear hunt. The trapper makes 
more out of the deal than he ever 
makes trapping for the value of what 
he catches, and when he gets ready to 
go home he leaves his traps set on th: 
chance that he may find another 
‘*dude’’ to take out. Some time or oth 
er those traps will be sprung by some 
thing, and whatever springs them will 
die and rot in the traps. It is not easy 
to believe that any man will leave bear 
traps set all the time and not visit them 
for months, but I know, and ean prove, 
that there are men that do it. 

Even if the law failed to entirely 
put a stop to this kind of business, as 
it has failed to stop killing elk for the 
tusks, it can at least give people a 
chance to stop any one that they catch 
at it. 

The first move towards protecting 
bears, or anything else that eats meat, 
in the western states, is to put the 
United States Government out of the 
strychnine business—the Government 
furnishes the forest rangers with traps 
and poison for general use—and when 
some bonehead supervisor thinks that 


things are getting dull he details a 
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ranger to go out and trap a few bears. 

A good many people think that 
strychnine will not kill a bear, but the 
truth is that a bear is as easily pois- 
oned, according to his size, as any oth- 
er animal, and some of the largest griz- 
zlies that I ever saw were rotting where 
sheepmen put out poison especially for 
bears. 

I know well enough that I am in for 
a ‘‘eussing’’ when I advocate protec- 
tion to bears, but so far as other trap- 
pers and dogmen are concerned it 
doesn’t matter what they say; they 
know that I am right when I say that 
bears are good game and practically 
harmless. 

To sheepmen, the only ones that really 
have a kick coming, I ean say only that 
they are in luck to be allowed to take 
their sheep into the game fields, and 
that, probably, it will not be many 
years till bears are kept away from the 
sheep by keeping the sheep where there 
are no bears. 

To the cattlemen I will say this: 
When I was killing bears in Colorado 
for the state bounty I took the toes off 
the hind foot of a cattle-killing griz- 
zly. This grizzly became known as 
‘*Club-foot,’’ and the cattlemen did ev- 
erything they could for years to put 
him out of business. In attempting to 
eatch ‘‘Club-foot’’ men with traps 
killed, probably, a hundred harmless 
black and brown bears—but they did 
not get ‘‘Club-foot,’’ and he lived till 
some hunter happened to come across 
him while hunting deer. 

When I came into this section of 
Wyoming (the Wind River country) 
six or seven years ago, there was one 
eattle-killing grizzly in the country. He 
was the largest bear in the country, and 
I soon learned to know his track wher- 
ever I saw it, and found that he ranged 
from the Green River Slope entirely 
around the Wind River Mountains and 
as far east as the Wiggins Fork of Wind 
River. I have wanted that bear from 
the first time I saw his track, and since 
I came here I have killed six other griz- 
zlies and more than twenty black and 
brown bears, but to the best of my 
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knowledge the one with the big mocca- 
sins still takes his beef with the hide on. 
I could kill that bear, but it would be 
a long-winded job and too much work 
for the pay. Some day or other he will 
meet the wrong ‘‘dude’’ and have a 
new gun tried on his hide, and to hope 
for that is about all that the cattlemen 
can do about it. 

This article is already too long to 
think of making a talk against the 
habit that so many men have of killing 
everything that might possibly do some 
harm, but I will say that pretty near 
every wild animal does harm from 
someone’s point’of view. And I wi!l 
say, also, that after another twenty- 
five years like the past twenty-five the 
only wild things found in the moun. 
tains will be sheepherders and coyotes. 


They say we never grow too old to learn; 
possibly we have learned some things about 
bears from reading Mr. Rowell’s interesting 
story. Certainly he has lived among the 
bears and hunted them enough to entitle his 
words to strong consideration. We refer to 
his statements about black bears never 
charging, even in defense of their young. 
This word “charging’’ may have a very 
elastic meaning. If Mr. Rowell considers 
that it means for the bear to make a run 
at a man and then retreat, we cannot agree 
with him. If he takes it to mean for the 
bear to run at, grab and chew a man up, 
then we don’t know what to say. We've 
heard of persons being badly chewed up, 
some killed, by black and brown bears—they 
are both the same bear, except as to color, 
the brown being but a color phase of the 
black bear. But we might have been misin- 
formed concerning these attacks. 

After reading Mr. Rowell’s letter we felt 
that it would be well to write him for a 
further explanation on the contention men- 
tioned, and received a letter in reply from 
which we extract the following: 


“The statement in regard to brown and 
black bears never charging mav sound extra- 
ordinary, but it is strictly in accord with 
my experience, and I would say, at least, 
that I have never been able to get one to 
charge. I have never made anv special at- 
tempt to do so, but have, on three different 
occasions, outrun and caught young cubs on 
crusted snow, and each time the mother de- 
serted her cubs, and, apparently, paid no 
attention to the squalling that they set up 
when they were forced to climb. (I should 
have said that twice I outran them and the 
other time they did not run at all, but were 
deserted by the mother at my approach.) I 
am so certain that black bears will not 
charge that I do not hesitate to lie down 
and go to sleep at the mouth of a den that 
I know bears to be in, and I once slept a 
night in the mouth of a den that I had seen 
two brown bears go into. I saw the bears 


go into the den just at dusk and had already 
decided to lie out.when I saw them, and the 
mouth of the den was the only place near 
that was free of snow, and by staying there 
I kept the bears from escaping 
night, 


uring the 


may have worded the matter 
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wrongly in the manuscript, because I could 
not know, of course, that black bears NEVER 
charge, but my experience in the matter is 
extensive and covers the period of my life 
between the ages of twelve years and forty- 
five years. At the age of twelve I accident- 
ally, in early spring, got between two brown 
bears and their den, and when I shot and 
wounded one of them they ran within a few 
feet of me to get to the den. My rifle was a 
.50-70 Springfield and the shells “extracted” 
with a ramrod, so I got only one shot and 
did not get the bear that I hit; but they did 
not. charge, and even at that age I knew, as 
soon as they passed me, that they did not 
charge. That this may not mislead you I 
will say that I did not engage in bear hunt- 
ing till I was'‘twenty years old, but did kill 
deer and trap beavers when I was twelve 
years old. Also I was greatly interested in 
Nature and had no coaching or help in the 
matter but had to find things out for my- 
self. All of my life I have studied Nature, 
at the expense of everything else, and dur- 
ing the past ten years I have lived in camp 
all of the time and made my entire living 
with my rifle and traps. My object in doing 
this is to learn all that I can about wild 
things. This, as you can see, makes it nec- 
essary for me to be pretty careful about 
guessing at things. 

“The ‘line-back’ bears, ete.. were not, I 
think, exactly local names, but were names 
used by a certain class of trapvers and fron- 
tiersmen to designate the different color 
phases of the grizzly. Most of these names 
were apt enough in their application, and 
most of the men that applied them had the 
idea that the different bears to which they 
were applied were of different breeds. : 
“There were other names that I do not 
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mention, but those that I do mention will, I 
think, be recognized by many of your read- 
ers—there used to be a great variety of col- 
ors among grizzlies, but I believe that there 
is only one breed of grizzly. I mention these 
old-time names in order to apply them to 
the grizzly, where they belong, instead of 
having them applied to the ‘line-back’ brown 
bears, or to other color phases of brown and 
black. A. C. ROWELL.” 


Knowing as we do how grossly exagger- 
ated the bad traits of bears as a rule are, 
we naturally lean toward the man who cred- 
its them with the minimum of viciousness. 
Therefore we incline to Mr. Rowell’s belief 
that ordinarily black bears do not attack in 
defense of their young, rather than to the 
general belief that they most always do at- 
tack under such circumstances. 

We will add here that ever since the in- 
ception of our magazine, seventeen years 
ago, we have fought against the use of the 
steel trap in bear hunting. We have also 
advocated in our magazine on many occasions 
seasonal protection for bears as well as the 
placing of a limit on the number that may 
be taken in a year. We are now compiling 
a bill that we will introduce into the legis- 
latures of many of our states during the 
coming winter, providing for the proper pro- 
tection of these animals, and we shall con- 
sider it a great favor to receive requests for 
copies of this bill from sportsmen or sports- 
men’s clubs who may wish to join us in this 
crusade. We need the assistance of every 
influential sportsman in America to press our 
claims in favor of the most ~icturesque (and 
at the same time the most eenerally ma- 
ligned) of our North American mammals. 
—Editor. 
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CANADA’S GREAT WINTER SPORT. 


contest at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, February 28, 1914. 
was warm and the slide required padding with _ snow, 








The weather 
but the beautiful day brought out 
5,000 spectators to see a Canadian record of 112 feet made by John Haugen. 




















JENNINGS WITH BLAIR’S CARIBOU HEAD. 


(See Story, “Hunting Big Game in Yukon Territory,” that follows.) 















HUNTING BIG GAME IN YUKON 


TERRITORY 








In this chapter is described the killing of three grizzlies, two 
moose and one caribou; while the author devotes some space 
to the subject of guides, equipment and hunting country. 
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PART II—CONCLUSION 


The day following the killing of my 
two sheep, Blair and I went to bring 
in another piece of the sheep meat, and 
Blair wished to get a ram if possible, 
for we had licenses which entitled each 
of us to kill two rams, two moose and 
six caribou; but when we got to the 
scene of the killing, we found that 
wolves and ravens had torn the ear- 
easses to pieces and there was nothing 
there for us. 

The day following that, we started 
for sheep again on Blair’s account, but 
went in another direction, our route 
taking us by the remains of the two 
moose carcasses which Blair had killed. 
We could see the spot where these car- 
easses lay, with our field glasses, from 
a long distance, and looked to see if 
there were any wolves or birds about. 
We saw something large and black, 
which moved very little, and, to our 
eyes, seemed too large for a bear and 
more like another moose, but, as it did 
not move very much and as we could 
not see the carcasses of the two dead 
moose, we were puzzled. 

We took note of the wind and cover, 
and made our way accordingly with 
great caution to the spot. When within 
fifty yards of the carcasses and creep- 
ing around some bushes and alders to 
get within view, an immense grizzly 
bear raised up and turned toward us. 
That was his last quiet moment. Blair 
said, ‘‘Let him have it!’’ The bear’s 
shoulder was in full view as he stepped 
from behind a small pine tree, and I 
fired at it. Blair shot just as he heard 





my gun. The bullets struck within 
three inches of each other and they 
were both fatal shots. The two bullets 
passed through the animal and lodged 
against the skin on the other side. 

With both shoulders broken, the 
brute went down clawing the earth and 
growling, but facing us and trying to 
rise. We were ready to shoot again if 
he succeeded in raising his body off the 
ground, but he could not do it. He died 
with his face turned toward us. 

Blair is a great lover of Montana, 
and he thinks everything that Montana 
does or has is all right. He was always 
telling me that the bears were bigger in 
Montana; the game tasted better in 
Montana; the fish fought harder in 
Montana, and the mosquitoes were 
fiercer in Montana. On this occasion 
he told me that I had missed a very 
fine feature of bear-killing in Montana. 
That in Montana when grizzly bears 
are shot and not killed instantly, they 
give vent to a mighty roar which is 
more terrible to hear than the roar of a 
lion or any other animal on earth, and 
that it is the most terrifying and awful 
sound that any hunter has ever heard. 
He said that we had hit this bear too 
hard, but he had to admit that we got 
more than our share of growling and 
clawing. I asked him if he wanted to 
do it all over again, and he said ‘‘no.”’ 
As for myself, I was glad the roar had 
been eliminated. 

I had not brought my camera, for we 
had started on a sheep hunt in the 


mountains, where cameras have no 
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THE SKINNED CARCASS OF THE BIG GRIZ- 
ZLY, SHOWING MUSCULAR DE- 
VELOPMENT. 


place. I measured and photographed 
the carcass next day. The measure- 
ments were as follows: 

Length from tip of nose to tip of tail, 
6 ft. 8 in.; length from tip of nose to 
hind foot, 8 ft. 214 in. (this is as high 
as he would be standing upon his hind 
feet with his nose up in the air) ; length 
from tip of claw, front foot, to tip of 
claw on other front foot, 9 ft.; length 
from tip of one ear to tip of other, 1914 
in.; width between the ears across head, 
11 in.; girth under the forelegs, meas- 
ured close, 64 in.; cireumference of 
neck behind the ears, 33 in.; cireumfer- 
ence in front of ears, 34 in.; cireumfer- 
ence of jaw below the eyes, 1714 in.; 
hind foot, length, 1014 in.; hind foot, 
width, 534 in.; front foot, width, 6144 
in.; circumference of front foot, 151 in. 

This bear was a grizzly, and he had, 
according to the habit of the grizzly, 
covered the two moose carcasses so that 
they could not be seen. This had been 
done to keep away the wolves, ravens 
and meat birds while he enjoyed: the 
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feast alone. He had raked all the moss, 
grass, rocks, brush, stones and dirt from 
off the surface for many yards around, 
and it looked more like a roughly-plowed 
garden patch than anything else. He had 
several beds which he had occupied, ly- 
ing near by on the ground. He had 
worn a beaten path through the brush 
to the water, and when we came in 
sight he had been lying on the mound 
which he had heaped upon one of the 
carcasses, and that position made him 
look so large and so much like a moose 
when we first saw him. 

We killed this bear about 11 in the 
forenoon, and it took the remainder of 
the day to take off the pelt and pack 
it to camp. 

Our camp had been visited a time or 
two by bears, but Blair said that the 
big grizzly’s hide in camp would keep 
all the other bears away, and he was 
right. Up to that time we had never 
left our camp more than a few hours 
at a time without building a cache in 
the trees to keep our provisions out of 
the reach of bears. We were now to 
be relieved of this extra work, and it 
was simply this big bear hide which 
was to work this wonder. 

For our cache we usually selected 
three or four trees of from four to six 
inches in diameter, too small for bears 
to climb, and then lashed some poles 
from one to the other, in the form of a 
platform about twelve feet from the 
ground; placed our provisions on top 
of this platform, and covered them with 
canvas to keep the rain off. We would 
then peel the bark off the trees, to make 
them still harder to climb in case a bear 
should be so inclined. But no more 
bears came about with the big skin in 
camp. 

Our hunt for sheep having been inter- 
rupted by the big grizzly bear of the 
day before, we renewed it the next day 
and passed the moose carcasses and the 
bear carcass. The wolves had already 
discovered the death of the big bear 
and had been feasting on moose meat, 
but had not touched the meat of the 
bear. Next we met a porcupine, and 
then a wolverine took our attention for 
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an hour, but we did not get a shot. He 
was running about among the rocks 
and snowbanks, evidently on the trail 
of something. We watched him with 
our glasses for a long time, but finally 
lost him. They have fine fur and are a 
pest to trappers, springing their traps, 
taking the bait and seldom getting 
caught. They are about the shape of a 
skunk and the size of a small dog, ter- 
rible fighters, always on the move, and 
very keen of sight and scent. 

The most picturesque bit of sheep 
hunting was done by Blair. We sighted 
four rams lying on the tip top of the 
highest mountain peak but one in that 
range, and at an elevation of about 
7,000 feet. We ate lunch, considering 
whether it was worth while for him to 
attempt a stalk. Lunch had the de- 
sired effect and Blair felt able to try it, 
and started out alone, about noon. Hav- 
ing my legal quota of trophies of moun- 
tain rams in camp, I kept watch and 
signaled to him the movements of the 
game while he climbed. First he had a 


difficult descent into a deep draw over 


some snow, ice and slide rock with 
which the north mountain sides are usu- 
ally covered. 

After crossing the slide, Blair went 
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straight up, where it did not look possi- 


- ble to go. I could see him with my field 


glasses every step of the way. If you 
can get above a sheep, he is easy to ap- 
proach. There was only one rock of 
any size above them, and it was within 
forty yards of them. Blair reached it in 
two hours’ time, shot two rams, both 
of which fell down the cliff and badly 
shattered their horns. I was so far 
away that I saw him take aim and the 
sheep fall and roll over and over sev- 
eral times down the steep cliffs before 
the sound of his shot reached me. Un- 
fortunately, one sheep fell down the far 
side of the mountain and rolled a long 
distance, and Blair had to go down and 
get its head and scalp and carry it up 
before he could go down after the one 
which fell down the near side. 

I left my gun and glasses at the top 
of the draw, and went down to meet 
Blair and help him earry up the heads. 
Our return was easy until we struck 
the snow and ice. It was freezing, and 
footholds were scarce. After one hour 
of hard work we had become separated 
on the face of the cliffs and were out 
of sight of each other. Blair carried one 
head of horns and both scalps and took 
to the snow and ice, and I, carrying one 








YEARLING MOUNTAIN SHEEP PHOTOGRAPHED AT TIMBER-LINE. 
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head of horns and his gun, to the bare 
rocks. We were about two and a half 
hours going about two hundred feet, 
and after we had climbed up half way 
we could not go back and it did not 
look as though we could get higher. 
The last hour of climbing neither of 
us spoke until I accidentally let the 
sheep horns fall and they went tum- 
bling down the rocks and across the 
snow and ice. I ealled out to him that 
I had dropped his trophy, but he did 
not even hear me or see the horns fall, 
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up my mind that he must not lose his 
sheep horns, so I went after them. By 
the aid of a coil of rope, a belt axe and 
an improvised alpenstock I returned 
the lost horns, somewhat the worse 
for the mishap. I tied one end of the 
rope to the horns and took the other 
end and climbed as far as the rope per- 
mitted and then pulled the horns up 
behind me. This gave me full use of 
both hands to climb. With the axe I 
chopped foot and hand holds in the ice 
and rocks. In this manner I returned 








JENNINGS WITH OUR CANOE. 


as he was so intent on his own safety. 
My climb was higher than his, on ac- 
count of the different direction, but we 
both landed at the top at practically 
the same time, tired out, and each one 
afraid the other was in trouble. 

He ruined his hunting knife by chip- 
ping footholds in the ice, snow and 
rock, and our fingers and toes were 
lame from digging into the crevices. 
Our camp was about five miles away. 
We were after dark getting in, but we 
were all right. Next morning I made 


with comparative safety, but the trip 
took seven hours of hard work. The 
horns will always bear the marks re- 
ceived in my company. 

Each of us having secured the sheep 
to which we were entitled by law, and 
Blair having both his moose, we pulled 
out for the river and dropped down to 
our first camp. From there we took a 
temporary outfit of bedding and pro- 
visions into the mountains where we 
first prospected, intending to get some 
caribou for each of us and a moose for 
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me. Snow and frost were driving us 
away from what had been our most en- 
joyable camp. 

On the day we started to break camp 
in the mountains and carry our tro- 
phies of hides and horns to the river, 
Jennings and Blair arranged to make 
the first trip to the river, which re- 
quired a whole day, and left me at the 
camp in the mountains to amuse my- 
self. There was nothing to do but to 
hunt, so I followed the rim of the moun- 
tain top just above the timber line 
where it overlooked the river valley. 

It was a beautiful, bright day, with 
a fresh breeze blowing, and the view 
was fine. My field glasses enabled me 
to, thoroughly search all the flats, 
ponds lakes and river bars for game, 
and I was not long in locating what 
appeared to me to be a good-sized bull 
moose with fair horns feeding on the 
opposite side of a small lake directly 
below me and about a quarter of a 
mile from the foot of the mountain. It 
was about 10 o’clock, and he was feed- 
ing on the lily-pads and wandering 
about in the water to keep free from 
flies and mosquitoes. The wind was 
coming in my direction and I thought 
that his horns would make a fine tro- 
phy, for they looked good at that dis- 
tance, and his meat would be within a 
mile and a half of our camp on the 
river, so we would be saved the labor 
of carrying meat from our camp in the 
mountains to the river, which was a 
very arduous task. The trail down 
which Jennings and Blair were going 
to the river camp passed the lake in 
which the moose was feeding about a 
mile to the west, and I determined to 
try and stalk him and then overtake 
them on the trail and get their assist- 
ance in cutting him up. 

Slinging my gun and field glasses on 
my back, I proceeded to let myself 
down over the side of the mountain as 
rapidly as possible. Haste was neces- 
sary, and I had to keep quiet for the 
wind and sun had dried all the twigs 
and leaves on the southern side of the 
mountain and as it was rocky and full 
of down timber it was difficult to avoid 
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being heard, but by keeping down in 
the gulches and ravines with which the 
rocky mountain sides were cut, I was 
able to keep out of sight until very 
near the bottom of the mountain. I 
had to watch until the moose would 
put his head under water to feed and 
then run from one bush to another, 
while his eyes were under water. In 
this way I was enabled to reach the 
timber and brush in the flat in which 
the lake was located without being 
seen. I was dripping wet with per- 
spiration, but I rested a while before 
making the last move. This was 
through some heavy spruce timber and, 
fortunately, it was mossy and wet, so 
that I did not make much noise. The 
bank of the lake in which the moose 
was feeding was about twenty feet 
high and abrupt so that I had no diffi- 
eulty in slipping almost to the edge 
of the water unobserved. I expected 
to have to take a shot across the lake 
for I had last seen him wading along 
the other side, and one can well appre- 
ciate my surprise when, upon raising 
up, expecting to see the moose about 
150 yards away, I faced him leisurely 
walking out of the lake, on my side, 
directly towards me and not more than 
twenty yards distant. The first intima- 
tion I had of his extreme proximity 
was the noise of his splashing in the 
water after his swim across the lake, 
for he had undoubtedly come straight 
across to my side while I was hurry- 
ing toward the edge of the lake. 

The time was too short to make a 
eareful inspection of his horns, al- 
though from what I had seen of them 
they looked big enough for trophies, 
so I lost no time in firing at the middle 
of his fore shoulder just where the 
neck joins the body, and as he was be- 
low me and coming towards me the 
bullet must have penetrated his heart, 
for he fell instantly. A close inspec- 
tion revealed that the velvet was just 
coming off his horns in great, ragged 
pieces, and hung down over them in 
such a way as to give them the appear- 
ance of being much larger than they 
were. He fell in the water, and alone 
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I was powerless to get him out. After 
a careful survey of the situation I hur- 
ried off to overtake Jennings and Blair 
before they reached the river camp, but 
I was too late. Dinner was over when 
I arrived. After lunch and a rest we 
all started back up the mountain, 
stopping at the moose to cut and hang 
in a tree some of the best meat for use 
later at our river camp. Blair was not 
satisfied with my tale of having killed 
the moose at one shot until he had in- 
spected the carcass minutely, and for a 
few days in that little crowd I was king 
of the moose hunters. 

One caribou that I killed when we 
first came in had beautiful horns, but 
they were in the velvet and could not 
be saved, and now, as it was late in 
the season, we hoped for better luck. 
On our first trip here we had seen as 
many as one hundred and thirty in one 
day, and some fine ones. One in par- 


ticular, which I will never forget, had 
ecapered about us like a horse in a pas- 
ture, unwilling to be caught but anx- 
ious to gallop around and show how 


fine he felt. But not so now. None of 
the big ones were to be seen. Blair 
killed a fair one, but I was hard to 
please and spent my time in selecting 
a good moose instead. 

It was now the sixteenth of Septem- 
ber and we had set the twentieth as 
the day when we would start down the 
river on the way home, and, as it re- 
quired three days to move our tem- 
porary camp in the mountains to the 
river, I had only two days left. On the 
sixteenth all three of us started out to- 
gether at daylight, in a gentle rain. 
About eight o’clock Blair left us, to get 
a caribou, and he made good by bring- 
ing in a fairly good head that night. 

Jenning and I had our moose hunt 
interrupted about eight-thirty in the 
morning by a little bear hunt. We were 
moving up a wide flat draw, over which 
was sparsely scattered willow brush, 
alders, some grass and weeds, but no 
timber, and with a fairly open view, 
when Jennings announced that he saw 
a bear, and a big one. He had the field 
glasses and turned them on the game 
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and announced promptly that it was a 
silver tip. I had him point it out to me 
and, without taking the glasses to con- 
firm it, I made ready to go after it. He 
tried to persuade me not to go, that it 
was dangerous, but I told him I was 
willing to go alone. He consented and 
took a point of vantage from which to 
watch the bear with the glasses and 
give me signals as to its movements, 
while I crept toward it. 

Just as I started off he announced 
that there were two bears in sight, and 
that the one he had seen first was evi- 
dently an old she bear and the second 
one her cub. I could see the two brown 
backs from where we stood, and, from 
the shape, I was sure they were griz- 
zlies. The prospect of creeping up on 
an old she bear and her cub made it 
more interesting. They were about six 
hundred yards away in the open and 
digging for squirrels. 

By the aid of the signals from Jen- 
nings I was able to get within twenty- 
five yards of the nearest one. That was 
closer than I intended to get, but when 
I looked at it and saw it was a small 


.one I was not worried. The other one, 


which I took to be the mother, was 
about fifty yards away in the same di- 
rection as the small one. I could see 
only its back as it advanced straight 
toward me through the rocks and 
brush. Neither of the bears had seen 
me, as I was well concealed. The one 
nearest me had its back to me and did 
not change its position. I waited 
for a sure shot, for I felt that I must 
hit the big one just right the first time. 

The situation did not improve until 
the two bears were quite close together 
when the back and shoulders of the one 
we thought was a big one appeared 
above a boulder high enough to allow 
me to shoot it through the center of the 
body. It fell, as all bears do when hit 
at all hard. It rolled over a few times 
and then got up and came in my direc- 
tion. I do not think it saw me, but I 
think it was coming toward the other 
bear, which was between us. Another 
shot stopped its running and by 
that time I saw that it was not a 
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full-grown grizzly, as I had feared. 
The other bear, hearing the shots and 
being confused, turned around and 
came in the same direction as the 
wounded one, and it took two bullets 
also. They turned out to be two year- 
ling grizzlies with very fine coats, and 
weighed about one hundred and fifty 
pounds each. Each one had been shot 
twice, with two .45-70 Hoxie bullets, 
either of which shots would have proven 
fatal in time, but in both instances it 
took a second bullet to stop their run- 
ning. 

I signaled Jennings to come on, and 
he came, with another interesting sug- 
gestion, which was to the effect that 
these two young bears must surely be 
accompanied by a mother, as it was the 
habit of mothers to stay with their off- 
spring the second summer. We climbed 
up on a nearby rock and surveyed the 
neighborhood to see if the old bear was 
about, but could not see her, so we went 
to work taking off their hides, with no 
little feeling of apprehension. We sat 
facing each other as we took off their 


skins, and every once in a while getting 
up to take a look from the top of a near- 
by rock to see if the mother was coming. 
But if they ever had a mother, we did 


not find it out. The brush was thick, 
and if she had been in the neighborhood 
she could have stalked us in fine shape 
before we could have seen her. We left 
the pelts rolled up near the carcasses 
until we finished our moose hunt. We 
still had the afternoon left for that. 

Continuing our course, we were soon 
at the top of a draw in which we ex- 
pected to see moose, and we had no sooner 
turned the glasses into the timber than 
we located a pair of fine horns. I left 
Jennings, as usual, on the top of the 
rocks to give me the high sign, and 
slipped down the gulch. 

The moose was just within the timber 
line and I got within about one hundred 
and twenty-five yards of him. He was 
making a grunting noise and standing 
still when I peeped out ready to shoot, 
but, unfortunately, he was in such a po- 
sition behind the trees and brush that I 
could only see one horn. He was facing 
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me and the wind was coming from him 
to me. 

While waiting for him to change his 
position enough so that I could get a 
shot at his shoulder, a young bull moose 
walked out in the open above, half way 
between us, and looked straight at me. 
I had: my gun half raised and in my 
right hand, and I stopped perfectly still, 
hoping that after the young moose had 
looked at me for a while he would de- 
cide that I was harmless and move on 
without alarming the big one, but he 
stopped and made as good a point on 
me as ever a pointer dog made on a bird, 
and held it just as well. I stood per- 
fectly rigid; so did he. I was sure that 
I could out-gaze him, but I had not 
counted on holding my rifle in my right 
hand in the awkward position in which 
it was when he discovered me, and after 
holding it until I was too tired to hold 
it any longer, I had to gradually let it 
slip to the ground. That was enough 
for him. He shook his head, wheeled 
around and was off. 

I noted all the time this moose was on 
the point, as it were, that the big moose 
was standing perfectly still, just like 
another dog backing up his companion, 
but the big one did not show more than 
one horn. As soon as the little one 
wheeled and ran, I threw my gun up to 
my face, expecting the big one to cross 
the open and give me the chance I 
wanted, but he simply slipped back into 
the timber and I never saw him again. 

When I climbed back up the range, 
Jennings was all excitement. In the 
first place, he had the laugh on me for 
not getting the moose; in the second 
place, he had seen three others, all of 
them with heads bigger than the one I 
had gone after, of course, and nothing 
would do but he must show me how to 
get them. I followed him back down the 
mountain again. I was pretty tired and 
the gentle rain, which had been falling 
most of the day, was getting heavier, my 
clothes were getting soaked through, the 
brush was wet and I was hot and would 
have been glad to end the day right then. 
But he was cold and chilled from stand- 
ing still, and I allowed him to take me 
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back down the mountain again, through 
the timber, and after tramping around 
through the wet for an hour, trying to 
locate one of the three moose he had seen 
from the top of the mountain, we had to 
give it up and hike for camp for fear of 
darkness overtaking us. 

When we gave up that hunt and 
started for camp we found ourselves in 
a heavy fog with rain turning rapidly 
to snow. We got completely turned 
around, and if I had not had my com- 
pass we would have been compelled to 
spend a very uncomfortable night in the 
mountains, but it brought us out all 
right, for we were soon able to locate the 
bear skins, and from them we knew the 
direction to camp. 

The next day the weather was no bet- 


ter, but we had left 
many fine looking 
moose over in the 
cafion, and, as it was 
our last day, we pro- 
tected ourselves as well 
as we could from the 
rain and started out. 
The rain turned to 
snow and sleet, with a 
high wind blowing as 
we crossed the ridge. 
At about 11 o’clock 
we arrived at a point of 
vantage from which to 
look for the moose, and 
I think if we had had to 
stand there in that cold 
wind as wet as we were, 
with everything freez- 
ing about us, for any 
length of time, that 
would have ended our 
hunt. But Blair soon 





sighted a fine big 
moose, down in a little 
flat just at the top of 


the timber line at our 
side of the draw, a most 
favorable location. 
We left Jennings on 
a high point to watch 
the moose and signal us 
while we went down 
the hill. It was a short 
trip, and when we looked over the ridge 
which we had picked out as the nearest 
to the moose, we saw him standing be- 
hind some pine trees. We looked him 
over again carefully, to see that he had 
a fine head, because we did not want to 
kill one uselessly; and then, just as I 
was ready to shoot, Blair suggested that 
I could now make my boast good and 
show him how to kill a full-grown moose 
instantly with one bullet. 

He, as you will recall, had shot his 
two moose thirteen or fourteen times, 
and one day after that I shot one for 
camp meat and killed it dead the first 
shot, and I had done no little boasting 
about my luck in that respect, so that 
when I took aim at the big moose in 
front of me, I was confident that he 
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would collapse immediately after I pulled 
the trigger. The first shot would neces- 
sarily have been fatal in time, for it 
broke his fore shoulder and entered the 
center of his body in the right place, yet 
it did not knock him down, and he 
turned around and started to walk away 
as deliberately as he could on three legs. 
Blair laughed and I started firing rap- 
idly. That moose fell three times before 
he stayed down, and my magazine was 
empty, which meant that I had fired 
eight shots. He did not get twenty-five 
yards from where he had received the 
first bullet, and, outside of the fact that 
I did not damage his head, he was the 
worst shot up moose there ever was, I 
guess. But I could not make him fall 
or Blair stop laughing at my discomfit- 
ure and unsuccessful efforts to end his 
suffering instantly and with one shot. 
He was a splendid specimen. The horns, 
which I preserved, have a spread of 
fifty-nine inches and are unusually 


heavy. But for one point, which turns 
in instead of out, they would measure 


easily sixty-seven inches. 

We built a fire and took off the scalp 
and head, and then had lunch. It was 
raining hard, and while Jennings shoul- 
dered the horns and Blair the scalp, I 
carried the guns and field glasses and 
we ‘‘mushed’’ home. In Alaska the na- 
tives call ‘‘tramping’’ by the term 
‘‘mushing,’’ supposedly derived from 
the French word ‘‘marchons.’’ 

As we left the mountain, the ptarmi- 
gan were in their winter plumage of 
snow white, and I shot one, intending 
to skin it and bring it home; but it was 
such a nuisance to keep the white feath- 
ers clean that I gave it up. 

There are mosquitoes in places, and 
they are usually on your face, many 
black flies, buffalo gnats, ‘‘no see-ems,’’ 
and other pests. ‘They all have habits 
which make for man’s discomfort. I wore 
a net a great deal of the time to protect 
my face, and gloves to protect my hands, 
but Jennings claimed that he was used 
to it, and Blair said that if he could 
stand them in Montana he could stand 
them here, for they were not nearly as 
bad in the Yukon as they were in Mon- 
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tana. I did not envy him his jealous 
feeling for Montana in this respect. 

The fishing on the Macmillan River is 
fine. Wherever you find an eddy, and 
there is one at every bend of the river, 
there the grayling are plentiful, and 
they always strike. They average about 
three-quarters of a pound in weight and 
they run from one foot to eighteen inches 
in length. 

The Pacific coast salmon, including 
the cohoe, sock-eye and the king or 
spring salmon, dog salmon and hump 
back, all go up these rivers. They come 
from the Pacific ocean, seventeen hun- 
dred miles up the Yukon to Dawson, and 
about six hundred miles from Dawson 
to our camp, so that salmon which we 
saw in the Macmillan had come about 
twenty-three hundred miles. 

A marvelous sight was the Northern 
Lights, several displays of which we en- 
joyed after the first hard frost in Sep- 
tember. From our mountain camp at 
timber line, about the fifth of Septem- 
ber we witnessed some rare displays of 
this wonderful phenomenon. It always 
appeared to us out of a clear sky and 
began immediately after sundown. Great 
clouds of mist, like curtains, lighted up 
by the rays of some mysterious light, 
shot across the sky—sometimes in 
straight lines of varying widths, some- 
times in rolling clouds like smoke, and 
sometimes it looked like a rain storm 
approaching, but always in motion. 
These wonderful curtains of light were 
in all colors of the rainbow. At times 
the entire phenomenon would be of one 
solid color and would change its shape 
as though blown by the wind. At such 
times it would either scatter out into 
an immense veil of light, or in long 
straight streaks or in curling clouds like 
smoke rings from the stack of a locomo- 
tive, but always giving the appearance 
of being blown by the wind. Sometimes 
this veil would change in color, becoming 
either lighter or darker, and its shape 
was always changing, blowing at times 
all over the sky in one thin sheet, and 
again piling this wonderful light up 
along one side of the horizon or the 
other. It always started in the north 
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and stretched across the sky from east 
to west, and generally bore southward in 
its movement, but its movements were 
never twice alike. Sometimes these cur- 
tains of light appeared to hang so low 
that they almost touched the mountains, 
and they looked so much like a heavy 
atmosphere full of moisture that one 
could almost believe that it was going 
to rain, except for the beautiful colors 
and the clear cold air. 

One of the serious 
problems for a moose 
hunter is the kind of 
clothes to wear in order 
not to make a noise 
when coming in contact 
with the brush. Heavy 
canvas wears the best, 
but is quite noisy. Cor- 
duroy tears badly, and 
doe skin is too heavy 
for comfort. The Indian 
adopts the garb of the 
moose itself, and covers 
his arms and the sides 
of his legs with moose 
hide tanned with the 
hair on. Dressed in this 
way -the hunter makes 
no more noise than the 
moose in slipping 
through the brush, 
which is _ practically 
none at all. This sort 
of precaution is only 
necessary on the dry 
days in the early fall 
when the woods are 
noisy. Then the moose 
hide is very effective as 
far as silence is con- 
cerned, but it is too hot 
for comfort. After the 
snow falls and the 
leaves are off the trees 
such clothing is un- 
necessary. 

My favorite weapon on this trip was 
a Winchester extra light weight .45-70, 
with full magazine, using Winchester 
high velocity ammunition, with Hoxie 
and soft-nose bullets, for big game, and 
armory practice and short-range loads 
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for grouse, ptarmigan and other small 
game. I shot no other gun at big game, 
and used only thirty-five high velocity 
cartridges on the trip. As an auxiliary 
arm, I kept in camp a Winchester Auto- 
matic 1910 model .401 caliber, with the 
regulation ammunition in 200 and 250- 
grain bullets, but I had no reason to use 
it. The .45-70 did the work faultlessly. 
Both these guns were fitted with slings. 
A .22 caliber single-shot Winchester was 





CARRYING OUR OUTFIT OUT OF THE MOUNTAINS; CROSSING 


ON A FOOT LOG. 


added to the outfit and did very effect- 
ive work on .wild geese, ducks and 
grouse. I remember of one goose being 
killed with it while swimming across the 
line of sight at seventy-five yards, and 
many others at forty and fifty yards. 
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My clothing consisted of an overcoat, 
one suit of Duxbak canvas with three 
pairs of trousers, a sweater without a 
neck, two light-weight khaki shirts and 
one heavy flannel shirt, six pairs cotton 
and two pairs woolen sox, one pair 
heavy Gold Seal rubbers with heavy Ger- 
man sox, one pair heavy hunting shoes 
with No. 8 Hungarian hob nails. Any 
other size is too large, for the leather is 
constantly wet and soft and heavier nails 
pull out. An extra box of the hob nails, 
one pair of heavy common shoes, one 
pair of medium-weight rubber wading 
boots, two suits of medium-weight linen 
underwear to wear when exercising hard, 
and one suit of heavy wool to put on at 
night or to wear while riding in the 
boat, one reversible suit of tan jean on 
one side and rubber on the other, a water- 
proof canvas hat and a camp cap, two 
mosquito nets that covered the hat and 
shoulders and held down by strings that 
tied under the arms. 

For odds and ends, three balls of dif- 
ferent sized string, sixty feet of half- 
inch rope, one half-pound belt axe, two 
skinning knives, two pocket knives, 
water-tight match box, compass (and re- 
member when using compass that the 
variation is over 34° on the Yukon), 
safety pins of assorted sizes, a sewing 
and mending kit, a war bag five feet 
long and eighteen inches in diameter, 
made of heavy canvas with gromets for 
draw-string, in which to carry dunnage; 
a small box containing some simple med- 
icines, assorted bandages, adhesive plas- 
ter, surgical instruments and a pamphlet 
of useful information relating to first 
aid in ease of accident or sickness and 
temporary care thereafter. This box 
was not opened on the trip. 

For a bed, a sheet of ten-ounce canvas, 
seven by fourteen, to go under and over 
the bed when made up, and to be used 
to roll the bed up in while being trans- 
ported, one quilt and two double four- 
teen-pound Hudson Bay blankets. 

A twenty-foot Strickland canoe with 
two paddles, one iron-shod poling pole 
and 100 feet of half-inch rope. 

One nine by ten tent and cook outfit. 

James Blair is an old Ohio boy, from 
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South Webster. He went to Montana 
in 1887, prospecting for gold and every- 
thing else, in order to get rich quick, but 
finally settled down as a ranchman and 
guide for dude hunters. He has done 
well, has a fine ranch, a large herd of 
cattle and many horses. He is a true 
sportsman and a lover of game, and 
never kills any game for which he has 
no legitimate use. 

The writer has hunted with him at 
different times in Montana and Idaho 
since 1895 and has found him perfect in 
his line of business. On this trip, how- 
ever, he had his failings. He can ride a 
bronco and imitate a bronco buster, but 
he admitted that he did not ‘‘savvy’’ 
the canoe. .When it came to poling a 
canoe loaded with about eight hundred 
pounds of plunder, besides its load of 
human freight, up a swift stream, he 
was out of his line. One day in particu- 
lar, he was trying to bring the canoe 
ashore out of some swift water into an 
eddy and it was caught and whirled into 
the swift water in spite of all he could 
do. He was almost thrown overboard, 
and, while Jennings and I volunteered 
to take a rope if he would throw it to 
us and help him ashore, he insisted on 
being allowed to ‘‘ride that bronco him- 
self.’’ 

Grant Jennings, whose present post- 
office address is Box 736, Dawson, Yu- 
kon Territory, Canada, is undoubtedly 
the best cook on the Yukon. He was 
recommended to the writer by the Com- 
missioner of the Territory, and everyone 
who knew him spoke of him in the high- 
est terms. He is gentlemanly, indus- 
trious and understands his business per- 
fectly. 

On the nineteenth of September we 
arrived at our river camp where the 
launch had left us. Next day, the twen- 
tieth, we started on our three-hundred- 
mile ride down the river to the Yukon. 
It was snowing and blowing hard, so 
hard that we could not see ahead of us 
far enough to dodge all the snags and 
rocks, but as our canoe was strong and 
the moose-hide boat very elastic, we sus- 
tained no damage. Jennings steered the 
moose-hide boat with its cargo of tro- 
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phies and some of the bulky camp out- 
fit, while Blair and I handled the canoe. 
We saw five moose that day at different 
places, standing along the edge of the 
stream, and none of them were so wild 
but that we could have killed them had 
we desired. 

Outside of snow and rain on two days, 
and excepting for the-cold weather, it 
was a very pleasant trip down stream. 
It was hard work and tiresome, but we 
stopped every day at noon and cooked a 
warm dinner, and we had appetites 
which made it taste good. We were al- 
ways careful to stop early enough in the 
evening so that our camp could be com- 
pleted before dark, and we always got 
up early enough to push away from 
shore just at daylight. That meant 
camping by five o’clock in the evening 
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and pushing off by half past six in the 
morning. 

Before we reached Selkirk, the still 
water was freezing hard and the snow 
as it fell was not melting. The only piece 
of water on the trip which presents any 
dangers to the traveler is the ecafion of 
the Pelly. It is very swift, crooked and 
full of rocks. It is about three miles 
long and we spent one whole afternoon 
getting through it. 

Just as we floated out on the still 
water at the foot ofthe cafion, I saw a 
black bear on the side of a mountain 
which sloped to the river. He was look- 
ing at us and was almost straight up. 
I shot at him and he rolled down the 
mountain about twenty-five yards, hav- 
ing been hit somewhere. He disappeared 
in some bushes and we went up there to 
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look for him and found that he had re- 
covered enough to make his way over 
the ridge and into some very heavy 
brush. We followed the trail of blood 
which he left for a short distance, and it 
plainly showed that he was badly 
wounded, for bears do not, as a rule, 
lose much blood from a wound. They 
are too warm-blooded. 

But this one was losing his share. 
After we had gotten into the place where 
the brush was so thick that we had to 
stoop all the time, Blair suggested that 
we return to the boat, for as he said, 
‘*We might find him.’’ He had been 
following the trail of blood while I had 
been keeping abreast of him and off to 
one side, so that if the bear charged 
either, the other would have a chance; 
but it was prudent to give up that little 
game, and we did. 

We arrived at Selkirk at noon of the 
twenty-sixth. I telegraphed home that I 
was still on earth and coming home. We 
cooked our supper on the beach, traded 
the moose skin boat to some Siwash 
squaws for some moccasins, which we 
gave to Jennings, together with the sur- 
plus grub, tent, camp outfit, ete., and 
packed all in the canoe. He slept in the 
canoe that night, for he expected to float 
down to Dawson, a distance of one hun- 
dred and eighty miles, in the next three 
days. 

We hailed the steamboat with an im- 
provised lantern, and were taken on 
board about eleven o’clock. 

We secured permission from the first 
officer to spread our bear skins and tro- 
phies out on the upper deck to dry, as 
they were but poorly cured. This at- 
tracted the passengers to them, and our 
big bear skin created considerable com- 
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ment. To illustrate that this bear was 
considered a large bear in that country, 
a Mr. Jeffreys, who is one of the game 
wardens of the Yukon Territory, gave 
the--writer the skull of what he con- 
sidered to be the largest bear that he had 
ever seen. It is to be sent to a Mr. Shel- 
don, who had been in that country a 
few years before, collecting specimens 
for the Smithsonian Institute. I have 
the skull now, and it is one-half inch 
shorter in length and one-half inch nar- 
rower in width than the skull of the big 
bear which we had killed. So that, while 
our bear may not be the biggest bear 
which has come out of that country, and 
probably is not, yet it is considered a 
fair specimen. ; 

We arrived at White Horse at mid- 
night of the twenty-ninth. The train 
left next morning at nine-thirty and all 
of our stuff had to be re-packed and re- 
boxed, for the customs officer had to go 
through it and inspect it and issue our 
permits. 

The trip to Seattle was a most de- 
lightful one, although it rained all the 
way. That is not unusual in southeast- 
ern Alaska, for we learned that the 
weather was the usual weather at that 
time of the year and that it was raining 
for the thirty-ninth consecutive day 
The steamer was delayed about two days 
in gathering up its cargo of salmon, and 
landed us in Seattle on October fifth. 

Home coming is the most pleasant part 
of every successful vacation, and after 
leaving Blair at Seattle to make a bar- 
gain with a taxidermist for mounting 
our specimens, I took the Canadian Pa- 
cific route home, and enjoyed the won- 
derful scenery through the Selkirks and 
Rockies for which this route is so famous. 





DUCK SHOOTING IN NORTH DAKOTA 


LIEUT. BOWERS DAVIS 


With the first few cool days of autumn, 
when the first fire is lighted on the 
hearth, and the atmosphere feels sur- 
charged with invigorating germs, our 
vitality is at its very best, and a great 
desire comes over us to shake civiliza- 
tion and the hosts of prattling humanity 
about us and plunge into nature with 
its fields and animal life. 

With the rapid advance of civiliza- 
tion all over the United States, one by 
one, different varieties of game have 
practically passed out of existence or 
taken to the rough wooded country of 
the Far North. The bison has gone for- 
ever, and most of the larger game would 
not be familiar to us except for an oc- 
casional trip to the woods, where we pay 
large sums to guides to pilot us to some 
unfrequented spot where the deer, elk, 
bear, ete., can still be hunted in its na- 
tive wilds. The wily duck and goose, 
however, still in their wild state, are fa- 
miliar to all of us, most of the water- 
ways are still frequented by them, and 
a flock of sea ducks every now and then 
floats from on high over the gay white 
way in New York City, and settles for 
the night on the duck pond in Central 
Park, where they are as safe as any- 
where, which perhaps they realize, for 
the modern duck is not behind the times. 

A small party of us, feeling the call 
of the wild surging in our veins, left 
Bismarck, North Dakota, on August 31st 
for a duck hunt; for ten days we had 
been talking duck and getting our equip- 
ment together; first of all, being legal 
residents of North Dakota, we procured 
our hunting license; a non-resident pays 
$25 and a resident 75 cents, so needless 
to say, everyone feels certain he is a 
legal resident of North Dakota about 
duck time. 

The rest of our personal equipment 
consisted of a small pocket flask (full), 
shell extractor, duck call, duck hunters’ 
wading boots, heavy woolen socks, heavy 
woolen mitts, cap with ear flaps, heavy 
— vest, sweater, etc. Of course you 


do not want to forget gun and ammuni- 
tion; early in the season we used No. 8 
shot, and later on when the game be- 
comes more wily, we used No. 4. 

Our transportation consisted of a light 
four-wheeled rig with four animals to 
pull it; also two Irish setters accompa- 
nied the party, namely, Dash and Tip. 

We drove some thirty miles across 
country, through waving grain fields, up 
one rise of the ground and down an- 
other; in the entire distance we passed 
two farms; one was a sheep farm and a 
poor one, the other was a great modern 
farm, with thousands of acres of flax 
and grain, with fine houses and barns, 
all fitted with modern plumbing and 
electric lighted by its own plant. 

Every now and then as the dogs 
hunted the fields on both sides of the 
road we saw them freeze stiff in the tall 
grass, and getting out of the rig we 
moved cautiously over to where they 
were, and, to the sharp report of 
our guns, one of us was generally 
lucky enough to see the swift-mov- 
ing prairie grouse stop his mad 
eareer and come whirring to the 
ground; once, Tip came to a dead 
stand almost beside the moving vehicle. 
I called to her to flush the birds, which 
she did, the bird being a furry Canadian 
hare just turning white with the season. 
Needless to say, Tip got a good scold- 
ing. I have seen sportsmen shoot their 
dogs with fine bird shot for a less of- 
fense ; a friend of mine once shot a faith- 
ful animal that he had had for ten years . 
in that way when we were hunting one 
day, and one of the shots passed into 
the vitals of the animal, which caused its 
death and taught me a lesson never to 
do likewise. 

As we neared the lake, the butte, 
which marked one end of it, came into 
view, and soon’ after Lone Lake, the 
paradise of the waterfowl, came into 
sight; it was an immense slough or 
marsh extending as far as the eye could 
see in front of us and averaging a mile 
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wide ; the part of the lake which we were 
approaching was filled with reeds, 
which, after the hot summer, were be- 
ginning to dry up; here and there we 
could see patches of smooth water, 
which even at a distance we cotld see 
were black with ducks. High above us 
was heard a honk, honk, and a flying 
wedge of Canadian geese flew over us, 
probably the first flock to come down 
from their northern nesting grounds; we 
watched ‘them as they disappeared in 
the atmosphere like a flying machine, 
and like the air-craft we could still hear 
them when out of sight ; but decided that 
they had gone down to the other end of 
the lake where the open water was, and 
where they could settle in the open and 
be safe from prowling hunters coming 
upon them through the high rushes. 

As we trotted out of a little gully and 
came down onto the shore of the lake, 
we saw before us, all along the shore, 
thousands of waterfowl—sandhill cranes, 
herons, bitterns, snipe of all varieties, 
coots, rails, ete.; as we drove along they 
got up in clouds only to alight a short 
distance farther along the shore; Judge, 
a young lad of 15, one of the party, was 
wild to get out and try his new 16-gauge 
Remington shot gun; but his father, Sam 
Key, restrained him, and told him that 
it was still August 3lst and the season 
not open until the morrow, and that a 
game warden was hiding behind each 
bunch of rushes out in the lake. 

Soon, we drove up to our camp, situ- 
ated at a pass on the lake at a shack of a 
Mr. Shanks, a long, lanky Easterner who 
had moved across country with his fam- 
ily by wagon from Ohio, and was trying 
to brave out ten months of good sleigh- 
ing weather and two months of poor in a 
tar-paper house on the rolling plains of 
North Dakota. He said it was not so 
bad; his wife was a strong, husky woman 
who did all the work; and Shanks had 
a fifteen-pound 10-gauge shot gun with 
which he told us he killed the limit of 
ducks every day during the season (25 
ducks a day from September Ist until 
they go south about November 15th) ; 
he said that kept him in fresh meat until 
. early the next spring, when the ducks 








MRS. SHANKS, HER FAMILY, AND TAR 
PAPER HOUSE. 


came back again; that the high cost of 
living did not bother him a bit; he was 
a very lazy individual, said he never 
killed a bird on the wing, that only fools 
wasted ammunition that way; one day 
he said he got fifty birds with two bar- 
rels. 

It was just as winter was covering the 
lake with ice; a big flock of mallards 
stayed behind the rest of the birds and 
kept the water from freezing by swim- 
ming round and round in it; but the 
water gradually froze around them and 
when they started to rise, they could not 
get sufficient space to start so were im- 
prisoned in the ice; he came along and 
shot them all for it was too much work 
to beat the life out of them with a club. 
We pitched our tent by Mr. Shanks’ 
house and soon had a fine meal of coffee, 
bacon, ete., frying over our camp stove. 

Next day, after a full meal, a good 
rest, and tons of cool, invigorating air, 
the quack, quack of the ducks out on the 
lake, and in the rushes proved too much 
for us, and we sallied forth with our 
guns, and belts full of ammunition. 














COOKING OUR MEAL. 


As I splashed into the muddy lake. a 
large canvasback got up with a great 


clatter from the rushes almost under 
my feet; he made a most beautiful tar- 
get against the clear sky as he rose 
straight up almost in front of me; but I 
missed him, but got him as he flew 
straight away, when the shot had more 
chance to spread, and the poor marks- 
manship did not make so much differ- 
ence. 

I could feel my mouth water as I 
picked up this peerless delicacy of the 
epicure and strung his neck on my game 
hanger ; canvasbacks were not very plen- 
tiful on Long Lake; North Dakota is a 
little too far in the interior to be the 
home of many sea ducks. As I leaned 
down to pick up Mr. Canvasback I heard 
a violent rustling in the rushes beside 
me and a hooded merganser rose up; 
not wishing to kill a long-billed, saw- 
toothed duck just after a toothsome mor- 
sel like the canvasback, I let him go, 
loudly quacking away, supposing that 
he felt confident that he had fright- 
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ened me to death with his loud talk. 

A little later on one of my boots 
stuck fast in the mud and I could feel 
my foot slowly working up towards the 
knee of the boot; while trying to get 
out of this predicament, I heard a shout 
behind me, and a heavy ‘‘wiff, wiff’’ of 
wings, and then a great flapping and 
honking and a black huddled mass shut 
off the sun, and as I struggled to regain 
my footing I lost my balance and fell 
over in the shallow water and mud, 
where I finally got my gun to my shoul- 
der and fired both barrels at once; I 
heard the distant rattle of the No. 8s 
on the backs of the geese far out of dan- 
gerous range and their distant langour- 
ous honk, honk. 

Being pretty well worn out with 
trudging through the marsh, I decided 
to let the game come to me; the sun was 
sinking far out ver the rolling prairie, 
and a biting coldness in the air made 
one realize that just a small nip of fluid 
would keep the blood flowing at its 
usual rate, so I imbibed and as I did 
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so a great flock of ducks—perhaps a 
hundred strong of all varieties—flew a 
few yards over my head; but I could 
well miss them and many others, for 
during the next hour, thousands of 
ducks kept flying by me and alighting 
near me; I killed one great mallard as 
he came head on to.me. He must have 
been going sixty miles or more an hour 
and the momentum earried him straight 
to my feet where he fell with a splash, 
covering me with blood and water. 

Slow-moving bitterns flapped along 
close by me, trailing their legs along the 
marsh reeds, and a prairie hen whirred 
by at a great pace, evidently feeling 
very much out of place with all the 
waterfowl. 

A fine drake mallard, his green head 
and chestnut breast showing up in the 
twilight, came directly at me; I crouched 
in the rushes like a panther waiting for 
its prey, and he gradually slackened his 
pace, cut off his motor and gracefully 
volplaned down to the water, where he 
settled and began paddling around, leav- 
ing little ripples behind him; he quacked, 
gurgled once or twice and then tipped 
tail upward and began probing the bot- 
tom of the slough for worms and sweet 
roots, which he brought up spitting and 
quacking, and feeling very proud of him- 
self. As I did not wish to add him to 
my string of twenty, I blew my duck 
eall, at which he vanished into the fading 
day with a great flow of conversation 
as he left. 

The shades of night were beginning to 
fall and I had a long walk with my 
twenty ducks through the heavy marsh 
and rushes, so I began to wend my way 
homeward in the direction of the dis- 
tant camp fire. I had not been molested 
by any zealous game warden, but kept 
my eye open for any suspicious charac- 
ters who might be passed on the way 
back to camp. I heard the ducks splash- 
ing into the water all around me, and 
every now and then a dark object ap- 
peared in the sky almost in front of me, 
and went scurrying by with whistling 
wings; I raised my gun as an unusually 
large cloud of black objects appeared in 
the gloom and let fly with both barrels; 
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two of the birds doubled up and crashed 
into the dry grass near by, and running 
over to where they fell I found them in 
the dark by the flapping they made in 
their final death struggles. When I 
finally stepped out of the slough onto 
solid earth, a duck with a startled quack- 
ing sprang into the air from the ground; 
he had evidently left the water to take 
a little stroll on mother earth; it is said 
that if a duck does not take to the air or 
land once in a while he becomes water- 
logged and is liable to drown. 

Finally reaching camp, tired and hun- 
gry, I met Judge and Sam Key, equally 
tired and even more successful. Sam 
had a big Canadian goose, which must 
have weighed eighteen pounds. We each 
drove a nail into the side of Shanks’ 
barn and hung our game out of reach of 
any dog or stray prairie queens (skunks), 
and then lighting our pipes we sat 











OUR RIG WITH GAME ATTACHED. 


around the fire and thawed out and re- 
lated the experiences of the day. Sam 
had killed his goose at seventy-five yards 
with his left barrel with No. 4 shot, 
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THREE HUNDRED DUCKS (THE LIMIT) IN 
THREE DAYS’ SHOOTING FOR 
FOUR MEN. 


broke its wing and dispatched it at close 


range. Judge had made a cross double 
and dropped a redhead and pintail at 
the same time. 

Exhausted by the exertion of the day, 
we rolled into our blankets early in the 
evening and dozed off to sleep as the 
dying embers of the fire went out one by 
one. At about 10 p. m., it seemed to me, 
Sam shook me violently, and told me to 
get up. ‘‘Don’t you hear the ducks 
quacking out on the lake?’’ he said. ‘‘It 
is now 4 o’clock and the first streak of 
dawn is beginning to show in the east.’’ 
**Can you see the North Pole or Doctor 
Cook anywhere?’’ I managed to shiver 
as I slipped into my half-frozen clothes. 
‘*Don’t you know it shortens a person’s 
life to rudely awaken him or expect him 
to leave his couch before his eyes are 
opened ?”’ 

We stumbled down to the lake and 
plunged into the dry reeds; a swish of 
wings from the rushes nearby almost 
caused me to fire off both barrels at 
once as a flock of black birds flew by in 
the early morning gloom; and then sud- 
denly, as we pushed further out into the 


lake we heard a great roaring and quack- 
ing and the whole lake as far as we could 
see in the early daylight seemed to rise 
into the air, and the sky became alive 
with ducks and wild waterfowl of all 
descriptions. A flock of green-winged 
teal shot by us, Sam said at 2,800 feet 
per second, but I believe he over-esti- 
mated, as he missed both barrels. A 
flock of redheads maneuvered around us 
in large circles, but their leader, flying 
with head down, evidently perceived us, 
for they rose higher into the air and dis- 
appeared in the direction of the butte. 

The booming of guns was now heard 
from all parts of the lake, and the birds 
circled back and forth at express-train 
speed from one spot to another, not wish- 
ing to leave the wild rice and rushes 
where they had spent such a happy, 
peaceful summer, and where many of 
them had first seen the light ‘of day. A 
flock of coot (mud hens) sailed placidly 
up to us on the water; all the noise and 
banging had no fears for them, and we 
had to throw empty shells at them before 
they rose sluggishly from the surface of 
the lake and fluttered above the water 
as they made feeble efforts to rise into 
the air. 


A big spoonbill flew slowly over us, 
looking for a quiet spot to alight; I fired 
a short distance in front of him, evi- 
dently too far, however, for he climbed 
skyward and as he rose I gave him the 
other barrel, and he sagged as if hit 
hard, and came slowly down to the water, 
where he struck with a splash and went 
out of sight. I walked over to where he 
came down, expecting to see him come 
to the surface, but he never did; rather 
than be captured by man he had gone to 
the bottom and seizing a stalk of rush 
in his bill, drowned himself. 

We spent another day at the lake get- 
ting the morning and evening shoot and 
increasing our bag considerably, and 
then hanging our kill in festoons along 
the outside of the rig to keep them from 
spoiling, drove back over the roiling 
prairie to civilization, feeling tired but 
invigorated by our short sojourn with 
nature, but glad to get into a warm bath, 
clean clothes and all the comforts which 
civilization brings with it. 





A MOUNTAIN LION INCIDENT 
GEO. C. 


In the September (1913) number of 
Outdoor Life I find an interesting article 
from the pen of Mr. J. S. McGehee, en- 
titled ‘‘The Nature of Mountain Lions,’’ 
with the editor’s reply thereto. It be- 
hooves me to relate an experience I had 
some years ago with this feline enigma. 

Mr. Page, a lawyer by profession and 
a sportsman by inclination; Dr. Wood- 
ward, a physician, and ditto as to in- 
clination; the ex-Rev. Kane, likewise a 
man with red blood in his veins and wil- 
ling to spill it for the sake of mere 
amusement, and your humble scribe, 
planned a deer and bear hunt in the 
region around the falls of the Black- 
water, in the heart of the Smoky range. 

We left New York the 12th of Octo- 
ber, expecting to arrive a day or two be- 
fore the expiration of the close season 
on October 15th. We did not realize our 
expectations fully, however, for at the 
last moment, just as we were about to 
pack our outfit for the wilderness, we 
were warned that we might meet with 
opposition from the authorities, who 
showed an inclination to be officious, 
and it was suggested that our dogs, arms 
and ammunition might be confiscated. 
To be on the safe side we finally con- 
cluded to leave that portion of our out- 
fit to which these objections might ap- 
ply in charge of Dr. Woodward and one 
of the guides, to be brought in the next 
day, while the rest of the party pro- 
ceeded to our camping grounds accom- 
panied by the other guide, who, by the 
way, was a brother of the one left be- 
hind. 

We found the country extremely 
rough and wild, almost impassable. It 
was very late when we arrived at our 
destination; our horses were completely 
fagged out, and we ourselves were in a 
state of collapse. The weather was very 
mild, even at night. We therefore con- 
cluded to spread out our tents, make a 
bed of them on the ground under a large 
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but very much deformed old _ button- 
wood, cover ourselves with a blanket or 
two and go to sleep. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, 
and we slept the sleep, if not of the 
righteous, at least of the tired, in that 
God-forsaken wilderness of rocks and 
briers, infested with rattlesnakes and 
skunks. 

Now, it so happened that I had taken 
a position immediately under a large 
forked branch of the aforesaid button- 
wood, exactly ten feet overhead, and it 
also happened that a large puma, or cou- 
gar, had taken a position on said limb, 
just at what hour and with what inten- 
tion I do not know. But I do know that 
he caused a piece of bark to fall in my 
face, causing me to wake up suddenly. 
When I opened my eyes and looked up, 
he was plainly visible, highly agitated 
and vigorously lashing his long, heavy 
tail, silently gliding in a crouching, men- 
acing attitude from one branch of the 
limb to the other, boding no good, as I 
thought, to the chances for me to die at 
a ripe old age. 

Although my companions were lying 
but a few feet away, totally unconscious 
of danger, I felt that I was the object of 
his entire concern. I lay enchanted, as 
it were, seemingly more interested in 
solving the great mystery as to whether 
a mountain lion is really the coward he 
is pictured, or would he spring into our 
midst and show us the stuff he is 
made of. 

At this crucial moment Mr. Kane be- 
came restless and opened his eyes, and 
without a moment’s hesitation let out 
such an unearthly shrill and penetrating 
shriek as was probably never heard in 
that primeval forest since the dawn of 
creation. It will never be heard again. 
for no one else on this green earth could 
even feebly imitate it. And Mr. Kane 
himself will never again take a chance 
with such a rough-and-tumble oxpe- 
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dition, being too far advanced in years 
for anything so strenuous. At the mo- 
ment Mr. Kane shrieked, the attitude of 
the huge old cat was as surprising as it 
was gratifying to the entire party. He 
just made one enormous leap from the 
aforesaid limb to a high rock fifteen feet 
away and disappeared in the deep un- 
dergrowth. 

Up to this moment we had never heard 
of mountain lions in these parts, and in- 
deed our guide assured us they were not 
numerous; but this particular beast was 
undoubtedly ‘‘Old Black Pete,’’ a well- 
known character in these parts. He had 
a long series of crimes laid at his door. 
True, he was never charged with actu- 
ally taking human life, but he had ter- 
rorized the entire country adjacent to 
this mountain fastness for many years 
past, devouring sheep, hogs, cattle and 
even colts. As a game hog he was a 
fiend incarnate. His hide was riddled 
with buck shot; his ears were slit with a 
dozen sears ; encounters he evidently had 
either with his own species or possibly 
bob eats, which were quite numerous in 
this region at that time. Why he was 
old and black was self evident, for he 
was both; at least he was very dark over 
his entire back, including head and tail, 
but why ‘‘Pete’’ we could never learn. 

This is how we got him: Dr. Wood- 
ward arrived the following day with his 
pack of bear hounds. They were 
promptly turned loose and were as 
promptly off in full ery. They com- 
pletely circled our camp twice at a dis- 
tance of from three to four hundred 
yards, then started off in a southerly 
direction for half a mile. Here we found 
a kill—the careass of a young doe, 
nearly half of it devoured. Near by was 
a large spruce. Old Black Pete was high 
up in the branches, crouched on a limb, 
safe from the dogs, but a well-directed 
ball from my Mauser brought him to 
earth with a heavy thud. He had a pain- 
less, almost instant death. 

Such a maddened, frantic pack of 
dogs I never saw. They would certainly 
have torn my trophy into a thousand 
shreds had not the doctor arrived just 
in time. They absolutely refused to take 
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orders from anyone but their master, 
whom they respected with a devotion 
and intelligence the like of which I never 
saw before or since. 

Old Black Pete in due course of time 
passed through the hands of one of the 
most skillful taxidermists I ever knew. 
It may be of interest to state that he is 
mounted in the same crouching attitude 
on a portion of the identical forked limb 
he oceupied in the serenity of that mid- 
night hour, in that desolate wilderness 
when he was the unwelcome guest of our 
informal camp. 

On one point we could all agree: He 
was undoubtedly the finest specimen of 
puma we had ever seen. As to his cour- 
age, there was a wide difference of opin- 
ion. My own idea, however, was then 
and is now, that pumas ‘are sagacious 
rather than audacious. ‘They seem to 
realize man’s preéminence over beast in 
a marked degree, and have the good 
judgment to act according. I believe 
under different environments he would 
have proved himself a horrible, atrocious 
beast, that is, if he had found us entirely 
destitute of habiliments and camp equip- 
ments he would have sprung among us 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

In view of the fact that the incident 
ended so completely satisfactory to all 
concerned, no one ever questioned the 
wisdom of Mr. Kane’s conduct. At 
least we all agreed that he ‘‘acted well 
within his rights,’’ as lawyers are wont 
to refer to such matters. As to his cour- 
age, we were not so enthused, especially 
when we learned that he had drawn on 
the commissary for a drop of snake-bite 


. antidote within a few minutes after the 


occurrence. The doctor, however, gave 
it as his professional opinion that it was 
probably owing to the ex-Rev.’s inclina- 
tion for things spiritual that he thought 
of the bottled goods at this inopportune 
moment. 

Mr. Kane evidently had an inspiration 
—at least he argued that the rest of us 
were so horribly frightened that we over- 
looked this important function. Not 
only that, but we were evidently speech- 
less; otherwise we would have availed 
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ourselves of the only defense at hand. friend, Buffalo Jones, tell how he and 
In other words, he was the hero of the Zane Gray, with the assistance of an 
oceasion. Indian, a woman and the help of a pack 
To be perfectly candid, it must be of hounds, caught these beasts in bunches 
remembered all this took place some of half a dozen or more and tied knots 
vears before we heard our distinguished _ in their tails for future identification. 


November 


The softly whisp’ring breeze, 
The rustle of the trees, 

And ghostly shades of night 
Athwart the moon’s pale light; 
The dearth of summer’s bloom 
To greet the deep’ning gloom, 
And thro’ the twilight shade, 
Above the wood and glade, 
Behold the autumn light 
Merge into wint’ry night! 


ALICE PHILLIPS. 








A TEXAS HUNTING PARTY IN NOVEMBER. 


Who, under the rg meee of W. H. Jones of Waco, had the pleasure of an outing and 


hunt with weather and hunting conditions that were ideal. The party is shown at Mr. Jones’ 
ranch house, where headquarters were made. During their stay in the open they bagged 
eleven deer, 300 quail, six coyotes and several bob-cats. The members from right to left 
are: Mrs. W. H. Mann, W. H. Mann, Mr. Padgett, W. H. Jones, Ross Padgett, and a man 
who Mr. Jones says is “the best cook on earth.” 








ON THE HEADWATERS OF DRIGGS’ LAKE. 


A MICHIGAN DEER HUNT 


A. B. RICHMOND .- 


Personal recollections and experiences 
of hunting trips, somehow, always pos- 
sess a never-failing interest for lovers of 
the gun, the field and forest. Many of 
us in the past have participated in hunts 
which have left recollections and im- 
pressions never to be effaced, no matter 
how long* we live, and no doubt each 
feels that no other has realized the same 
sense of reckless enjoyment that marks 
this epoch in their career as nimrods. 
Let me tell you of my first big-game 
hunt: It may have happened twenty 
years ago, or it may recount experiences 
of last fall, the facts are applicable to 
either, for the same old railroad leads 
to the same station, the same old roads 
and trails lead to the same old shack, 
and the same grand old forest still ex- 
ists, peopled by bucks with the same 
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ence as long as the facts, the feelings 
and the experiences apply. 

It is a November morning in the state 
of Michigan, and Harry, Alva and the 
writer stand in the train shed waiting 
for the train that will bear us to the big 
woods of the Northern Peninsula. Not 
one of us were ever far enough from civ- 
ilization to be out of hearing of the 
locomotive whistle or the jingle of the 
evening cow bell, but without misgivings 
of any nature we were about to brave 
the depths of the wild, fifty miles from 
any habitation whatever, in quest of 
game of which we had no knowledge ex- 
cepting that gleaned from books and the 
stories so eagerly related to us by those 
who posed as old deer hunters. Not that 
we were without experience with the 
gun and its use in field and forest, for 
we were all more or less expert with 
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the rifle and shot gun, and our prowess 
was respected in the clubs. Doc., an old 
deer-hunter, had been regaling us with 
thrilling and exhilarating stories of big- 
game hunting until he had worked us up 
to such a frenzied pitch that, though he 
had failed at the last moment to make 
one of our party, nothing could have de- 
terred us from making the trip. 

Filled with excitement and bright an- 
ticipations we were at last speeding on 
our way, arriving at the end of our rail- 
road journey, Seney, Mich., the follow- 
ing morning. We were strangers in a 
strange place, with no knowledge regard- 
ing our ultimate destination, but with a 
little diplomacy we ingratiated ourselves 
into the good graces of one of the old 
settlers, and with some persuasion and a 
ten-dollar bill he agreed to take us to the 
wildest place and the best section for 
deer in that vast country. Our luck was 
with us, for as we prepared to start, an 
old trapper asked us for permission to 
accompany us, as he was on his way to 
the vicinity of Lake Superior to begin 
his winter operations. We assented, and 
owing to his knowledge of the old trails 
and logging roads, it proved exceedingly 
fortunate for us that he became one of 
the party. We became well acquainted 
with old Pete during our trip, and were 
amused at his droll ways and quaint ex- 
pressions. We found he was possessed 
of a shack located on the headwaters of 
Driggs Lake in Schoolcraft county, and 
this he generously offered to us for use 
during our stay. After hard and stren- 
uous ‘work getting through the old un- 
used roads we finally arrived at our des- 
tination and found the shack to be a 
warm and roomy log building supplied 
with a good cook stove. 

The balance of the day after our ar- 
rival was spent in getting our home for 
the next three weeks into liveable shape, 
cleaning and sighting our guns, pre- 
paratory for the sport so long antici- 
pated and of which we had dreamed for 
the previous six months. That evening 
as we stood on the rise of ground just 
in front of our shack, overlooking the 
lake, and watched the last rays of the 
descending November sun glint across 
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the bosom of the shimmering water and 
then disappear behind the dark green of 
the hemlock forest across the lake, we re- 
alized what stillness and primitive gran- 
deur meant, and a sensation of some- 
thing great and intangible seemed to 
swell within our hearts, filling us with 
reverence and thankfulness, as well as a 
gladsome feeling that was a queer mix- 
ture of joy, longing and new-born reso- 
lution. 

Not a sound disturbed our slumbers 
that first night, and just as the gray of 
dawn came peeping through the window 
we were astir, but imagine our surprise 
as we glanced from the single window 
pane to see a soft carpet of four inches 
of white covering the landscape and 
hanging in feathery festoons from the 
branches of the trees. It was an ideal 
morning for our initiation, and it re- 
quired no foreknowledge to make us ac- 
quainted with'the fact. We joked over 
our bacon and coffee and boasted of the 
fresh meat with which we would soon 
replenish our larder, and just as Old Sol 
peeped through the tree tops, we parted 
at the door of the shack with admoni- 
tions to each other to not get lost, and 
as each selected our trails we began our 
first real hunt for the mowich. 

The exhilaration one feels when he 
first steps out of doors on the first morn- 
ing of the opening hunting season, upon 
the velvety softness of a fresh snow car- 
pet, and feels the tingling bite of old 
Jack Frost, can only be appreciated by 
one born with a love for nature and the 
primordial instincts of a hunter. An 
artistic nature coupled with these feel- 
ings enables the dreamer to appreciate 
the intense stillness of the vast forest, its 
wondrous beauties and ever-changing 
perspective, and though the one who sees 
and appreciates these things a generous 
nature has bestowed upon us, may miss 
once in a while, the wary game of which 
he is in pursuit, who is there that will 
not say he is happier and better satis- 
fied with himself at the end of the day? 

The quietness is strange and almost 
oppressive to me as I slowly follow the 
faint outlines of an old deer trail which 
leads over a long ridge west of the camp 
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The feathery covering is so light it dead- 
ens all sound, and the quick rushing 
blood as it is pumped through my ar- 
teries is apparently the only sound that 
comes to my listening ears. In spite of 
the temptation to stop and drink in the 
pleasures which surround me, I am dis- 
tinctly alert to my mission and eagerly 
scan every copse and bush for the slight- 
est motion or the little spot of gray that 
will betray the ever-cautious old buck. 
Fully appreciating that still hunting is 
the most chivalrous way to hunt (if any 
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background. His appearance was so sud- 
den and his mien so startlingly majes- 
tic as he stood in plain view with quiver- 
ing nostrils and head thrown back, that 
in a flash I remembered the ‘‘buck fe- 
ver’’ which had been predicted, and I 
was prepared to puncture the old tradi- 
tion. It seemed to me that there was an 
electrical connection between me and 
that buck, for the instant my eye fo- 
cussed upon him he sprang into action 
as though struck with a galvanic battery, 
and in the first bound struck squarely in 

















‘I FOLLOWED THE FAINT OUTLINES OF AN OLD DEER TRAIL.” 


method be chivalrous), pitting your skill 
against the sagacity and instinct of the 


game, I cautiously move forward, paus- 


ing every few steps to listen and search 
the woods in every direction. I had coy- 
ered about a quarter of a mile from 
camp and just topped the ridge without 
seeing a sign of deer. I stopped for an 
instant, allowing my gaze to rest upon 
an old hemlock tree top which had fallen 
diagonally towards the trail I was fol- 
lowing, about sixty yards ahead of me, 
when like an apparition, the profile of 
a big buck was silhoutted on the white 


the trail I was following, but the same 
instant my .38 struck my shoulder, and 
the little white bead of my Lyman 
showed plainly on his foreshoulder, as I 
pressed the trigger. At the report I 
expected to see him fall, for I was sure 
of my aim, but imagine my surprise to 
see him go bounding apparently unhurt 
over an intervening ridge. All was now 
excitement, for it was my first deer, 
and I lost all idea of caution. I hast- 
ened rapidly to the point where he had 
crossed the trail and found my conjec- 
tures were right and my aim had been 
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true, for on both sides of the second 
jump he had made was a crimson stain 
so plainly perceptible I could follow it 
with my eye to the top of the ridge. 
Now if I had been an experienced deer 
hunter I would have realized that to sit 
down and wait a half hour would be 
the proper thing to do, but I was not 
experienced, and I wanted that first 
deer, so therefore I started rapidly to 
follow the trail. Topping the ridge, I 
I jumped the old fellow from beneath 
a little hemlock shrub where in his 
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would surely overlook the grotesque ac- 
tions I indulged in as I danced around 
the fallen quarry, and would have 
been startled at the warwhoop I emitted 
which brought an echoing response from 
far away in the woods. The boys had 
heard the shots and realized war was 
on, and in answer to my eall they soon 
appeared, and before 8 o’clock that 
morning our first big buck hung in all 
his majesty in front of our cabin door. 

It was enough good work for one day 
and the balance of the time we spent in 
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THERE LAY 


‘ sickness he had lain down, and then 
came a fusillade of shots rattling down 
through that tall timber, resembling 
the long roll of a snare drum, and just 
as I emptied my magazine, down went 
the old monarch to rise no more. I 
found upon investigation that five shots 
had taken effect, while the first was the 
effective one and would have proved 
sufficient. My first deer was down, and 
inside of thirty minutes from the cabin. 
There he lay in all his 190 pounds of 
fallen majesty. Those who have felt the 
same as I under like circumstances, 


MY QUARRY 
fishing for pike in the lake, which 
teemed with this voracious fish. 

After that first fall of snow we had 
no more until nearly the end of our stay 
and in the meantime the days were 
warm and sunny, the nights freezing, 
making a hard crust over which it was 
impossible to travel without making 
noise enough to be plainly heard in the 
stillness of the woods, a distance of sev- 
eral hundred yards. This made hunt- 
ing difficult, but nevertheless we were 
diligently at it every day, seeing deer 
in plenty and sufficient to keep us 
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nerved up to the highest tension. The 
morning of the fifth day I decided to 
take an old logging road running north 
from the camp, as the snow had melted 
in the center leaving a path of grass 
and leaves over which one could move 
quietly as compared with tramping in 
the crust through the woods. With ex- 
treme care and by using moccasins, 
which I have found to be the ideal foot- 
wear in Michigan and Canadian woods, 
both on account of lightness and quiet- 
ness, I could make slow progress, with 
very little resultant noise. It was about 
8 o’clock and I was moving along be- 
tween two low ridges when my listening 
ears caught the crackle of snow over the 
ridge on my right. Pausing, it seemed 
as though I could hear something walk- 
ing about. Quietly as possible I moved 
up the ridge and again listening I heard 
it again, so crawling softly to the top of 
the ridge I carefully scanned the whole 
territory but could see nothing, but 
again I heard the ‘‘cronch, cronch’’ of 
some animal or animals moving about. 


Carefully locating the sound as nearly 
as possible, and getting an old fallen 
hemlock top between me andthe noise, 
I slowly and cautiously crept forward, 
stopping every few yards to listen and 


reconnoiter. The sound still continued, 
and finally I gained the cover of the old 
top. Slowly rising to a standing posi- 
tion behind the friendly trunk of an old 
dead pine, I eagerly scanned the terri- 
tory in view and in the direction of the 
noise. I had made up my mind there 
was more than one animal from the 
sounds I had heard, but I was unable to 
locate the exact place from which the 
sounds emanated. I waited several min- 
utes, when all at once a fine spike buck 
stepped from out an evergreen copse 
into plain view. Judging the distance to 
be about 100 yards, I brought the old 
gun to my shoulder, and at its crack 
that little thicket seemed to be alive 
with deer, for some five or six bounded 
out in every direction. Right here was 
where I made a mistake; I was not sure 
I had hit the deer at which I had shot, 
and as I was looking almost directly 
into the sun, I shifted my position a lit- 
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tle to get in the shade and obtain a bet- 
ter view. This act betrayed my position 
and when the watchful eyes of the deer 
saw the motion, it was all off, and all I 
saw was two or three flits of white tails 
and a terrific threshing as they dashed 
in the crust through the timber. I was 
very uncertain of the result of my shot 
as I made my way to the point where 
my deer stood when I fired, and on ar- 
riving there I could see no sign of blood 
or hair; nothing but a tangle of tracks 
all around the thicket where the herd 
had been browsing. I was feeling pretty 
well discouraged and finally passed 
around the end of a big log, when there 
lay my quarry, doubled up just as he 
had struck the ground after that one 
spasmodic leap after being hit. Again 
I was filled with that almost irrepres- 
sible joy and felt the disposition to in- 
dulge in an impromptu war dance, but 
checking the inclination as I was get- 
ting used to the exultation that follows 
the successful killing of big game, I de- 
voted myself assiduously to hanging up 
my deer in the woods. That night, 
around the camp stove, we had some 
pretty strong stories to tell of the day’s 
experiences. I remember so well how 
downhearted Alva was at his failure to 
down an old buck at which he had shot 
fourteen times before he left for un- 
known parts. Alva had an old .44, and 
had underestimated the distance, for he 
afterwards found the paths plowed in 
the snow by the bullets, showing they 
had dropped short. 

As the intervening days passed we 
fully realized and appreciated our out- 
ing. Though I was the only one who 
could boast of suecess, we all had plenty 
of excitement and many a bunch of 
grouse did we all bring to the old camp, 
and day after day we spent in explor- 
ing trips through the adjacent forest, 
for we had long since registered our de- 
termination to come again to the same 
vicinity the following year, should our 
life and health be spared. 

How quickly those bright November 
days slipped by, so quickly we could 
hardly keep the record on our little cal- 
endar. The crisp mornings brought re- 
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newed color to our cheeks and the long 
tramps, elasticity to our muscles, Our 
hearts were being filled with ambition 
to renew life’s struggles, while we 
looked with happy introspection into the 
future, picturing in our imagination our 
next visit to this locality, the renewal of 
associations with the grand old woods, 
and all its accompanying pleasures. 


Thus it is with life, for while in the full 
enjoyment of pleasures the mind is act- 
ive and busy with plans for future joys. 
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trigger. At the crack of the gun, imag- 
ine my surprise to see him break into 
mighty bounds and run diagonally 
towards me, for he had failed to locate 
me. I looked for an open space in the 
woods, and as he leaped into it, I pulled 
just ahead of him—and he went down 
with a terrific crash and lay with hard- 
ly a motion. I found the last shot had 
broken his neck well down towards the 
shoulder, but my first shot had missed 
him entirely, and it was much the eas- 





I SOUGHT THE ASSISTANCE OF THE BOYS. 


One bleak afternoon a day or two be- 
fore we broke camp I started out to fol- 
low an old trail that led around a large 
cat hole about a mile from the camp. It 
was cold and raw and the low flying 
clouds were beginning to spit snow. I 
was hunting more from habit than with 
any expectations of seeing game, but as 
I turned around the end of a thicket I 
stopped dead: in my tracks, for, coming 
directly towards me, not over a hun- 
dred feet away, was a magnificent buck. 
He had not discovered me, so, pulling 
down upon his shoulder, I pulled the 


ier shot. He was a magnificent five- 
pronged buck, and I was immediately 
fired with an ambition to drag him to 
camp alone, if possible. Dressing him, 
I attached my rope and got strictly 
down to business, getting along famous- 
ly for about half a mile, by resting at 
short intervals. I soon found, however, 
that the 175 pounds seemed a mighty 
big dead weight, until finally I became 
so exhausted I was compelled to quit 
and seek the assistance of the boys at 
eamp. Never since have I attempted to 
drag a big buck through heavy timber 
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and over logs and brush alone, unless it 
was absolutely necessary. It’s too much 
of a tug for a man weighing 140 
pounds. 

This proved the end of our success, 
for a heavy snow fell that night, ren- 
dering it almost impossible to get about, 
but the days were spent in never-ceas- 
ing enjoyment in various ways incident 
to a life in camp. Our first experience 
had left an impression on our minds 
that time would never efface and had 
imbued us with determination to lose no 
opportunity to get into the woods in 
quest of big game, that the future might 
present. 
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The benefit derived is not from the 
slaughter of the wild denizens of the 
forest; that is simply an incident, lend- 
ing a sort of bloodthirsty zest to the oc- 
easion. The greater and more lasting 
benefit comes from the freedom offered 
by sundering temporarily the shackles 
of civilization and the gravitating back 
to aboriginal conditions. One enjoys the 
solitude of the grand old woods and in- 
timate association with its inhabitants, 
and the hunter is very obtuse indeed 
who cannot learn and be vastly bene- 
fited by his observation and communion 
with Nature as thus presented. 


A BIG SET OF SHEEP HORNS. 


Cireumiference at base, 
inches; spread, 
in October; owned by D. C. 


43% 


17% inches; length, 
30 inches; killed 
Bry- 


ant, state of Washington. 


Up in the Hills 


Up to the hills Ill hie myself away, 

Far from the sordid city, just for today— 

Far from the ceaseless tread of restless 
feet, 

The din of traffic upon the dusty street, 

The rumble of wheels across a continent, 

The greedy rush of men for self-emolu- 
ment— 

Away from all that makes for human ills, 

To my rustic home up in the hills. 


Ah! sweet relief, to speed in my machine 

From this abyss of smoke to yonder green. 

Hills of Colorado, if men could know 

What measure of content you can bestow, 

What peace of mind, what chance to really 
live, 

What soul-uplift your verdant charms can 
give, 

Would they not cease to throng the crowded 
ways 

And turn, sometimes, to you for happier 
days? 


Now I’m loitering by the torrent’s noisy 
brink; 


Here from this gushing fount I'll stoop to 
drink— 

And, men below, I’ll drink to all of you 

Who do not know these joys—would that 
you knew! 

You men of brawn, who labor hard for life, 

Whose lot is that of meanly toil and strife; 

Would that you could drink, until it fills, 

The joy of being here, up in the hills. 


My day up in the hills—it’s nearly spent; 

I’m speeding toward the city, homeward 
bent. 

Seeker after wealth, I’m wealthier, too— 

For all the gold you’ve gained—than even 
you; 

I’ve taken stock today and made another 


start; 

New lease of life is mine, more strength of 
heart. 

Sometime when you weary of this pace that 
kills, 

Come take a trip with me, up in the hills. 


CHAS. E. BRUCE. 
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No. 31— Weapons 


A weapon is a tool for killing. That is a 
nice dramatic way of saying it, but like most 
such sayings it is not correct. The truth 
seldom is dramatic; ’tis a tale of common 
things, as Kipling has it. 

Let’s try again. A tool is an instrument 
of peace, a weapon is an instrument of war; 
the difference lies not in the article itself, 
but in the purpose for which one intends it. 
That’s better. An axe, then, meant for 
chopping wood, is a tool; the same axe 
meant to chop living flesh is a weapon? 
Exactly. Also a trout rod is a weapon 
against trout, but a tool from the man stand- 
point. A watch and a handkerchief in one’s 
pocket are tools, but put them together into 
an improvised slungshot and they become a 
weapon; and no mean weapon at that. 

One might also say that a tool is anything 
meant or used for construction, while a 
weapon is anything meant or used for de- 
struction. But here is the eternal paradox 
of things again: Construction means bring- 
ing together, and destruction means putting 
apart, yet one cannot bring any two or more 
things together unless he separates them at 
the same instant from other things. Put 
three or more coins on the table and try it 
if you don’t believe it. ‘Tis the same with 
destruction. You cannot take anything far- 
ther from another object without bringing it 
nearer to a third object. Thus construction 
and destruction exactly balance each other, 
and probably will continue to do so as long 
as things move, which we call “the end of 
time.” If nothing moved there would not 
be any time, you of course know. Many of 
us think that there would not be any such 
thing as energy, either. But we are getting 
too deep now, as energy and motion and 


time are but three sounds for practically 
the same thing, perhaps, that we muddle- 
headed humans cannot quite comprehend. 

Insects, perhaps, either today or in the 
days to come, may have a bit clearer view 
of all this than we have, for ’tis far from 
settled whether the vertebrates—which in- 
cludes the human—or the insects are going 
to win out on this still-changing earth. 
When thinking about it all we simply work 
around to the eternal paradox, then ring off 
and have a smoke and whittle out a bully 
toy boat for Johnnie; and don’t forget that 
when you tickle Johnnie your hand is a 
tool, but that when you spank him your 
hand becomes a weapon. Ask Johnnie; he 
knows, 

Now, is a shotgun a weapon or a tool? 
That depends on whether you live in a duck 
country or a moonshine district. ’Tis the 
same with that somewhat enlarged gun— 
the cannon. Most of our cannon in Amer. 
ica today are neither tools nor weapons; 
they are simply monuments to congressional 
legislation by those eminent statesmen who 
vote for harbor improvements at the mouth 
of Podunk’ Creek and refuse us the means 
whereby to defend ourselves when comes 
our hour of trial. Last winter Congress re- 
fused to vote three pennies per inhabitant 
toward giving our national police force mod- 
ern guns in the place of the old yellow, 
muzzle-loading Fourth-of-July noise-makers. 
They should see a head doctor. 

A battleship is a weapon, and so is a 
earboy of acid or a vial of black plague 
germs, if we use the last two for killing. 
We often hear some otherwise intelligent 
person remark, “The flying machine will 
make war too deadly, Then we will have 
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universal peace.” Nothing of the kind, for 
the simple reasons that the more deadly the 
weapon the less chance there is to use it, 
and also because right today, and for many 
years back, we have had weapons far more 
deadly than anything that probably will ever 
be used in war. They are simply too deadly 
to use, hence we do not use them, for war 
is but a game, you remember, and is played 
according to certain rules. When war gets 
too dangerous, then men peacefully get to- 
gether and bar out certain weapons. Today 
war is less deadly than it was a century 
back, and so on back to the time when men 
first fought over land whereon to live and 
increase. 

I remember sitting once in the cabin of 
a cruiser and telling the captain that I could 
take Gibralter in a week with one tug boat. 
He gazed at me in pity, with a glance of 
comfort at the armed sentry just outside the 
open door. “Yes?” he ventured, for I ap- 
peared harmless. “How?” 

Then I outlined how one tug boat in a fog 
could shell grim Old Gib for a few minutes 
at night with any caliber convenient and 
could thereby unload some billions of as- 
sorted disease germs over the face of that 
iron-proof cliff. In a week there would not 
be a man alive on the rock. 

“But ’tis against the rules of war,” the 
old sea dog protested. Exactly. Just what 
I say. War is but a game, played under 
certain rules, 

Some day a badgered nation fighting for 
its life, say Japan against the invasion of 
the white or Europe against the in-rolling 
hordes of the yellow, will sweep aside the 
rules of war, otherwise known as the Ge- 
neva Convention, and then ? 

War is an international prize fight. No 
bitting, no hitting beneath the belt, no goug- 
ing, no poisons, no treachery, just a well- 
regulated contest, you understand. But 
when some nation is some day downed in 


a black alley, then it will bite, gouge eyes. 


and strangle its attackers. 

Take Port Arthur as an example. A dozen 
shells of typhoid, bubonic, smallpox, chol- 
era, typhus and some other interesting va- 
rieties of meat jells would have forced sur- 
render in a week. And the saving of life 
would have been immense, but then the 
cheapest thing man values is human life. 
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Human life is the only thing we manufac- 
ture of which we always have a starving 
surplus. 

Let no one claim that the use of such 
weapons as disease germs in war is in- 
human, for really they tend to peace at a 
less expense in human life. Or arsenic in 
the enemies’ drinking water does the same 
thing. Such things are not inhuman, for we 
do worse things every day; they are merely 
not one of the rules of war as we now play 
it. Tomorrow it may be different, or it may 
not. That remains to be seen. But one 
thing is sure: right today we have plenty 
of means to keep one nation from invading 
another nation, if we but permit the invaded 
nation to use every means in its power to 
repell the invaders. And how can two or 
more nations war if none of them can in- 
vade the others? Let our well-meaning but 
badly-muddled perpetual peace advocates 
think that over. 

Peace, you know, is but a temporary set- 
ting aside of the law of the survival of the 
fittest, and that law is as inevitable and 
eternal as is the law of gravitation, or of 
action and reaction. And don’t confuse the 
most fit with the most ethical. Put two 
men in a room, and the one who comes out 
the window head first and brings the sash 
with him is the least fit. No matter how 
the other chap did it, with a club or a fear 
of ghosts, the fact remains that he won, and 
there is but one test of the fittest, he who 
wins, no matter how. Otherwise the contest 
becomes but a game, like war or checkers. 

Nor is war a very deadly game. In fact, 
one might say that war is a comparatively 
safe business. And I use that word “busi- 
ness” just as I would speak of banking or 
shoe-making. The railroads and the War 
Department keep fairly good books, and 
their figures show that there are many 
more railroad men killed and injured per 
thousand during a generation than there 
are soldiers and sailors. Twenty years on 
a modern battleship, covering peace and 
war, is far less dangerous to both life and 
limb than was twenty years on any old- 
style sailing merchantman. Battle to a sol- 
dier is what a wreck is to a railroader or a 
sailor. But battles and wrecks come sel- 
dom, and when they do come the percentage 
of killed and wounded in battle is less than 
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it is in wrecks. I am not talking of the 
passengers, remember, but only of the busi- 
ness of soldier, railroader or sailor. 

The fewer the men and the more simple 
the weapons the more deadly the battle. 
Go back to two cavemen with clubs. One- 
half were killed and the other half were 
badly injured. Often both were dead within 
a week. Take the armies of Europe today 
as a contrast. Out of a million or two on 
each side there will probably be only one 
out of twenty killed and only one out of 
ten injured, and most of these injured will 
recover. If the great war kills a million 
men, that is less than one to every thousand 
people at war. 

Automobiles kill a higher proportion than 
that, to say nothing of milk. Even in Eu- 
rope for the next year milk will kill more 
people than will bullets. It is all in being 
used to a thing, and depends on how clear 
mental eyes you have. Let us stop this 
terrible war—and also stop using milk. As 
I said before, the truth is commonplace; ’tis 
the dramatic that attracts attention. And 
milk is deadly commonplace, but the fact 
remains that a drink of milk is more deadly 
than a bullet, yet you yourself dodge the 
bullet, but give the milk to the baby. Being 
a baby is the most dangerous business I 
know of; it kills two-fifths the human race 
every year. There seems to be a good deal 
of hard truth in the saying that “there is a 
blind fate that looks after babies, drunks 
and the United States government.” 

Man loves to fight just as he loves to play. 
In fact, most games are but bloodless fights. 
For example, take poker (not always blood- 
less), tennis, chess, baseball, foot races, 
whist, bridge and so on to the end of Hoyle. 
Then come the blood-letting but not killing 
games. For example, we have football, box- 
ing, wrestling, polo, mountain-climbing and 
practically all so-called athletic sports. 

Next comes the killing games, such as 
dueling and war. And even in these men 
seek to prevent killing as much as possible. 
When the white flag goes up the game ends. 
And they very frequently stop to rest for a 
few hours or even days, then go at it again. 
But for real killing give me the poisons and 
the diseases. You can unchain the dogs of 
war, but thou shalt not uncork the microbe 
vials, nor shalt thou fill the valleys of thine 
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enemy with chlorine gas. That is not war; 
it is inhuman, and war is human. But ’tis 
effective. 

The whole idea of war is to break up the 
enemy’s organization, but to injure the indi- 
vidual enemies as little as possible, and to 
injure outsiders not at all. And by the en- 
emy’s organization I mean his army or navy, 
or even his government, or form of educa- 
tion, religion, business methods, etc. We 
see this rule working in any city when the 
police force works against a mob, or if the 
herd of people are peaceful we call the mob 
a crowd. All the police-army want to do is 
to dissolve the crowd, not to kill individual 
citizens. And ’tis the same on an inter- 
national scale. The Frenc*’ ‘ vy has nothing 
against the German yout.: if3y are quite 
friendly when the while flax -.ies, o both 
groan side by side on the, Red Cross cots, 
yet each ever seeks to break up the German 
or the French organization called the army. 
For this very reason killing as such is de- 
plored as a necessary evil by all soldiers— 
especially when it applies to himself. 

Man loves to fight his own kind, but not 
to kill them. If he loves fighting more than 
he dislikes killing, then he wars on his 
fellow. But to kill it is not necessary to 
fight. Poison will do the job without fight- 
ing. In fact, fighting is but notice to the 
foe that we are not trying to kill him, but 
wish to avoid doing so if he will only let 
us have our own way. And of course our 
way is always right. I’ve noticed that even 
in individuals. Each nation is always right, 
at least according to its own statesmen and 
newspapers. 

One of the chief weapons in war is music. 
Many a time has a band been more effective 
than a battery. When the thin red line 
began to waver and the roast beef of old 
Iowa began to smell good in the rear, then 
came the wailing of a bagpipe, the enemy 
broke and fled, and England added another 
bit of red to the map. I don’t blame the 
enemy, either. 

Just as nothing but war gives birth to 
national songs, so many a war has been won 
with a tune. Take the Marseillaise for ex- 
ample. And some national tunes are worse 
than war. Take ours. Who knows them? 
Or cares for them? The fact is, that we 
have none, Let our men, rope bound, s¢e 
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their women led away and we will have a 
national song, for victory never yet gave 
rise to music. The heart is wrung only in 
crushed defeat, and that is why all the 
music we Americans really have are the 
slave melodies written by Foster. 

“Swanee River” means something, even 
to the American slaver in his now third gen- 
eration, while “Marching Through Georgia” 
is a German hunting song; “Star Spangled 
Banner” is a Spanish tune, and “America” is 
petty larceny from England’s “God Save the 
King,” a dismal Teutonic dirge common to 
American, English and German alike, for 
England got it from the Rhine. “Remember 
the Alamo” won Texas her freedom, and 
all battle cries are only short songs, or 
rather a national song is but a long tuneful 
battle cry. Of course all peaceful, loving 
people approve heartily of their national 
song; they stand right up in public when it 
is being sung—even if they don’t know how 
to sing it—but then you know there never 
yet was a national air but that dwelt with 
clash of steel, the spurt of blood and the 
hoof squashing into the up-staring face. 

Run over the national songs of the world, 
and what one deals with pansies and bread 
dough? What one does not deal with war? 
Pure war, and nothing else? If it were not 
for war there would even be no nations. 
Nations are but enlarged tribes, and men 
have come together for the one common pur- 
pose of protection, and for nothing else. 
Not only is your national song directly a 
war song, but your country itself is a war- 
born and war-riveted nation. And all great 
steps in civilization have come out of great 
wars. Decry war as you will, yet one man 
out of one thousand of the nation cannot 
die for a better purpose. If he does not die 
on the battle field, then many score die 
later in the slum from degeneration and in 
the street from revolution. For ’tis the iron 
law that man must fight, just as he plays 
and works, eats, breeds and dies, for fight 
he must or degenerate, and if he does not 
fight a foreign foe, then he fights his home 
folks. Every nation and every people must 
choose between external war or that inter- 
nal war we call revolution, And ’tis bloody 
revolution that has given birth to all -na- 
tions, for birth cannot be had without blood, 
either in the home or in the world. 

A nation is remembefed first for its writ- 
ers, then for its warriors, then for its ar- 
tists—its men of peace are forgotten. They 
do the work; the other three spread it over 
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the world. Who that reads these lines can 
instantly recall a great banker or a famous 
farmer of Rome or of Greece? Yet instantly 
Homer, Aristotle, Plato, Pericles and Leon- 
idas step forth into the mind, with Caesar 
and Virgil, while to speak of France recalls 
the name of Napoleon a hundred times to 
that of Pasteur once. And speaking of Na- 
polean, ’tis an odd fact that the two most 
famous fighters of the world should both be 
Italians—Caesar and Napoleon—for Napo- 
leon was pure Italian, and no more a French- 
man or a Corsican than an Hawaiian is a 
white American. 

Curious what queer ideas our sainted 
teachers distilled into us. South America, 
for instance, is farther east than New York; 
Rome and Constantinople are farther north. 

“War is terrible, children. We will now 
rise and sing that song of peace, ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ after which we will learn 
about that hero of peace and liberty—George 
Washington—and his slaves, and our glo- 
rious revolution, wherein we were whipped 
to a standstill, and France interfered and 
gave America its liberty.” If George Wash- 
ington had failed he would be a traitor to- 
day, and Benedict Arnold would be our 
national hero, for the only difference be- 
tween a patriot and a traitor is whether he 
wins or loses the war he leads. He gets a 
halo or a noose, according to circumstances, 
yet is exactly the same man all the time. 
I’ve often maintained that a hero was an 
actor out of a job, and a gentleman was a 
man who did not have to earn his living. 
If the hero loses he is an acid byword; if 
the “gens-man” works he either meekly 
takes a cussing for being late on the job, or 
if he is successful and makes money the 
labor unions pass resolutions against him 
and the newspapers sling mud at him while 
he is alive and reverently refer to him as 
that great citizen when he is dead. 

For one of the greatest weapons in the 
world is the printed word. The pen is 
mightier than the sword, and the pencil is 
longer than the lance. Yet— 


“Gold is for the mistress, 
Silver for the maid; 
Copper for the artisan, 
Clever at his trade— 
‘But iron—cold iron,’ 
Said the Baron in-his hall, 
‘Cold iron is the master of men all.’” 


No wonder the old Goths, the father of all 
the whites, worshiped the iron hammer of 
Thor. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been eom- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert 


such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such infor- 
mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Game and the Poor Man 
By Charles F. Holder. 


In its efforts to prevent the market game 
dealers of San Francisco from revoking the 
“no-sale’ game laws, the Wild Life Pro- 
tective League has had the support of a 
number of distinguished sportsmen, good 
friends of California. Among them are 
George Uhl, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Henry W. 
Keller, W. W. Richards, John Schumacher, 
Gifford Pinchot and others, The latter, over 
his signature, has advised Californians to 
vote against any measure calculated to dis- 
turb the present game laws, which means 
to vote “Yes” on November 3 on the “no- 
sale” matter. Mr. Pinchot received the fol- 
lowing letter from an educated man, a mem- 
ber of a prominent and influential club and 
a professional writer, which so well illus- 
trates the point of view of thousands who 
do not understand the game situation, and 
who think they are being overreached by 
the mythical “millionaire sportsman,” that 
it seems desirable to answer it. The letter 
is as follows, the name of the writer being, 
of course, withheld: 


San Francisco, California, July, 1914. 
Gifford Pinchot, , 84, Milford, Pennsylvania: 
Dear Sir: * * Ido not pretend to any 
exhaustive St atatedes of the situation here 
respecting game laws, but my understanding 
is that the wealthy people of the State have 
had laws placed in the statutes which tend to 
preserve game for their especial use and 
pleasure, and depriving the common people 
of necessary food. This thing of the rich 
reserving all the rights is becoming tiresome 
to those who cannot afford rame preserves 
and hunting trips. This thing of having to 
purchase an expensive gun, paying a license 
tax, and taking a vacation before I can in- 

dulge myself in a duck or quail is not just. 


The letter is extremely interesting as il- 
lustrating the point, that while confessing 
that he has “no exhaustive knowledge of 
the situation here respecting game laws,” 
this educated, intelligent man jumps at the 


conclusion that the laws are drawn in favor 
of the rich as against the “common people,” 
a most erroneous, mistaken and impossible 
view, as every poor man in California has 
exactly the same right to go out and shoot 
game in season as the millionaire. The only 
advantage the rich man has over the poor 
man is the inevitable one—that he has the 
money to rent certain lands from those who 
own them, and to convert them into clubs 
(if the game is duck), and so secures luxuri- 
ous shooting. But the poor man has the 
same right and privilege, and the rich man 
is hardly “depriving the common people of 
necessary food,” as did the rich man refrain 
from renting land from private owners, it 
would not help the poor man, as no owner 
of ranch land would allow it to be overrun 
and shot over by an army of sportsmen or 
market-hunters, as it means extinction of 
game. The owner of such land is quite 
within his constitutional rights in renting 
property for duck preserves to which he has 
a clear title, and the rich man is certainly 
within his rights in taking advantage of it. 

There are in. America two classes of men 
in their relation to game and wild life: One 
is composed of conservationists, who be- 
lieve that man is the natural protector of 
wild life and game, holds it in trust, taking 
only what he legitimately needs, preserving 
its integrity intact, to hand down to future 
generations, his children and his children’s 
children. 

Another class seems to believe that pos- 
terity has no rights, and that all men should 
be allowed, as citizens, to go out and shoot 
all the game they want at any time, regard- 
less of the result, and on the general propo- 
sition that the “world owes them a living.” 

The conservationist party, as a rule, is 
made up of intelligent and educated men— 
Colonel Roosevelt, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
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Henry W. Keller, John Schumacher, Ste- 
wart Edward White, John Muir, David Starr 
Jordan and Dr. Hornaday—are familiar 
names of leading game conservationists 
who believe in protection and game laws. 
They believe in conservation because they 
know that the question has been made the 
subject of careful study on the part of 
hundreds of experts and scientific men, 
covering many years. They know positively 
that without rules, laws and restrictions, 
all animal life would become extinct, or be 
threatened with extermination in the near 
future, examples of which are numerous, 
as the bison, California sea otter, antelope, 
elk, great auk, Rytina, sea elephant, fur 
seal, etc. Knowing this beyond any doubt, 
they have joined together individually, and 
by societies, and produced the game laws 
of the various states or nation. 

The other party is made up of market- 
hunters (who as a rule have not had the 
advantages of education), market fish and 
game dealers (who have paramount inter- 
ests in selling game), uneducated people 
in general, who believe the world owes 
them a living and who would wipe out all 
laws, and a vast army of educated but 
thoughtless or uninformed people who have 
never looked into the matter, and who have 
the right to go out and shoot game in sea- 
son, but do not do so for various reasons 
best known to themselves. 

Years ago game was so common in Cal- 
ifornia that it could be had anywhere. It 
has been practically exterminated by the 
rich and poor hunter. They shot when and 
where they wanted, and now cannot under- 
stand that the end is in sight. This has 
been the experience of every new state; 
game fades away and disappears before the 
sportsman, market-hunter, the pot-hunter 
and the dealer, and equally as menacing is 
the man who bodes no restriction and whose 
idea of sport is to see how many birds, deer 
or trout he can kill in a day, week or sea- 
son. Such a man always wants the “ limit.” 
As soon as the game in a new state like 
California begins to disappear, the thinking 
or educated part of the community become 
conservationists and insist on restricting 
the “take,” and game laws appear on the 
books to save wild life or game from extinc- 
tion. If it happens that the community con- 
tains no conservationists and the killing is 
insisted upon, then a situation occurs sim- 
ilar to that at the present day in the upper 
Chesapeake Bay, where the shad, one of the 
most valuable of market fishes, is prac- 
tically gone, the entire season’s catch of 
1913-14 not being equal to the catch of one 
day ten years ago. 

Our not always perfect game laws are not, 
as Mr. Pinchot’s correspondent suggests, 
framed by wealthy people, nor are they de- 
signed by the “common people.” They are, 
as a rule, the result of a vast amount of 
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study, research and investigation by scores 
of individuals, scientists and students, men 
and women who make it a life work; also 
by societies, as the Agassiz Association, the 
Audubon Society of California, the Sierra 
Club of California, the California Academy 
of Science, the Tamalpais Conservation 
Club, the Biological Society of the Pacific, 
the State Humane Society, the Cooper Orni- 
thological Club, and many more. 

They are generally framed with one ob- 
ject in view, the sane protection of animals 
from extermination, and secondly, to pro- 
duce laws protecting any animal in demand 
as an article of food, that will be entirely 
satisfactory to all the citizens of the state. 

How almost impossible this is in Cali- 
fornia, with its mountains and coast line 
extending through so many degrees north 
and south, can be imagined, particularly 
when market interests are continually try- 
ing to pass game laws favorable to their 
interests or to revoke others that they con- 
sider detrimental, The game laws, as a 
rule, strike a general average of fairness, 
and except in extremely rare instances, are 
they framed in the interests of the rich 
against the poor. 

In California the poorest citizen has the 
right to shoot game in season, and the mil- 
lionaire has just the same privilege, and no 
more. The poor man and the rich man both 
can go out and shoot ducks in the proper 
season, and the same is true of deer, rabbits, 
quail, dove and all other game in the state 
of California that is not entirely protected, 
there being no special privilege under the 
law. But, says Mr. Pinchot’s correspondent, 
“My understanding is, that the wealthy peo- 
ple of the state have had laws placed in the 
statutes which tend to preserve game for 
their especial use and pleasure, depriving 
the common people of necessary food.” 

In reply to this it might be said that the 
game laws provide that every citizen of the 
state, rich or poor, can shoot game in sea- 
son, but the fact remains that comparatively 
few people care to do it; they much prefer 
to buy the game in the market. It is too 
hard work, or possibly it is too expensive, 
yet some people prefer to do this and to 
insist upon their rights to buy game in the 
market, well knowing that if game is mark- 
eted for any length of time the result will 
be extinction of that particular game. 

In 1913 33,000 such persons were found 
in the state of California, who signed a ref- 
erendum petition requesting that ducks be 
placed on sale in all the markets of Cal- 
ifornia. This movement was mainly in the 
interests of the market dealers. When 
ducks were on sale their numbers fell off so 
rapidly (being’ victims of an army of 
market-hunters) that the thoughtful conser- 
vationists of the state called a halt and se- 
cured the passage of a “no-sale” law by the 
Legislature, an act that was pronounced 
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constitutional by the Supreme Court, This 
very naturally took some money out of the 
pockets of the market men and market- 
hunters, and they invoked the referendum 
to enable them to place ducks on sale, and 
succeeded, before the people were aroused 
to the situation. So it happens, if the refer- 
endum carries in November, that Mr. Pin- 
chot’s correspondent will be able to buy 
ducks on the market for a few years (pro- 
viding he has the money to pay $3.50 to $5 
per pair), but this will be the end of the 
ducks. If there is any doubt about this, Mr. 
Newbert, the president of the Fish and 
Game Commission of California, sets it at 
rest in the following statement: 

In 1910 the vast army of market hunters 
of San Francisco shot half a million ducks 
for the people of that city. In 1911 they 
killed 250,000. In 1912 they tried just as 
hard, but only killed 150,000. In 1913, and 
we can well believe that they tried harder 
still, the market hunter only succeeded in 
bringing in to San Francisco 85,000 ducks. 

It is just at this point that the conserva- 
tionists took a hand and secured the pass- 
age of the “no-sale” law. For the sake of 
the argument, suppose they had not secured 
its passage. A great army of alien market- 
hunters would have continued their deadly 
work, and assuming that the ratio of de- 
crease was the same, they would have 
brought in, in 1914, 50,000 ducks. In 1915 it 
would have been 20,000; in 1916, 9,000; in 
1917, 1,800, and in 1920 ducks would have 
been practically extinct, 

Ducks and practically all game in Cali- 
fornia have been so shot out that they are 
beyond. the reach of the poor man who does 
not take advantage of his legal right and 
go out and shoot them in the season. Ina 
word, game of any kind, in demand, faces 
extinction when sold on the market, accord- 
ing to the experts of the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington, and this can be 
demonstrated by writing to the game com- 
missioner of almost any state in the Union. 

How much better for Mr. Pinchot’s corre- 
spondent to buy himself a gun, take a vaca- 
tion once in a while and go out into the 
country and shoot his own quail and ducks 
or other game, rather than face the alter- 
native, of seeing the game wiped out in a 
few years. 

But, says the poor man, the millionaire 
has all the lands corraled; their clubs cover 
the swamps, and the poor man has no oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Pinchot’s correspondent puts it 
this way: 

This thing of the rich reserving all the 
rights is becoming tiresome, and to those 
who cannot afford game preserves, and hunt- 
ing trips, this thing of having to purchase 
an expensive gun, paying a license tax, and 


taking a vacation before I can indulge my- 
self in a duck or quail, is not just. 


This would be tiresome if it was consist- 
ent. There are many game clubs in the 
state, but that they are all made up of rich 
men or “millionaires” is certainly a joke. 
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The average duck club member, at least in 
Southern California, is a business man, one 
of the “common people,” who enjoys the 
sport as a recreation, and a very ‘inexpen- 
sive pastime it is. Anyone can join these 
California clubs if he can pass the member- 
ship committee, and can pay his dues, It 
is the same routine as in any club, and to 
say that these clubs have no right to monop- 
olize the best game fields or marshes, if 
they are in the market for rent, is to object 
to a man, who has the price, owning a pew 
in a particularly desirable church, or a box 
at the opera, or a coveted room at a certain 
summer hotel, or a favorite seat at the 
theater. 

The fact that someone else has gotten 
there before him, or has a little more money 
to enable him to obtain certain privileges, 
is certainly not to be held up against the . 
member of the duck club “as reserving all 
the rights.” The duck swamps and shooting 
grounds are more or less limited, and most 
of them have been bought up years ago, or 
rented, just as choice lots on a street are 
obtained by a fortunate buyer who has the 
price. 

The present writer is not a member of a 
duck club, though fond of the sport, but he 
recognizes the fact that it is his own fault, 
that had he made application many years 
ago he might have secured, by purchase or 
rental, a good ground for this particular 
sport; but the facts are that he did not do 
so, and someone else secured them, and con- 
sequently he has no fault to find, nor does 
he wish to see ducks placed upon the 
market, being willing to take his chances 
with thousands of others who are not club 
members. 

It is well also to recognize the fact that 
if these much-abused duck clubs could be 
wiped out by Mr. Pinchot’s correspondent 
and game sold on the market, such an 
army of market-hunters would swarm the 
marshes, not to speak of sportsmen, that 
ducks would soon be wiped off the face of 
the earth and sport would be at an end. It 
may seem on the surface unfair that a few 
clubs should control the best ground, but 
the founders of these clubs appear to have 
the brains and money to have made their 
claim good, and a great many of them are 
of the same position in life as Mr. Pinchot’s 
correspondent. 

The hunting grounds of the world are lim- 
ited; but few can enjoy them, and Cali- 
fornia and all states of the Union have so 
arranged their game laws that the poor man, 
what Mr. Pinchot’s correspondent calls the 
“common people,” have an even chance in 
the open seasons for game with the myth- 
ical “millionaire.” In a word, the law places 
the rich and poor on the same plane when 
hunting quail, deer, trout, rabbit and other 
game. 

The trouble with Mr. Pinchot’s correspon- 
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dent is that he does not wish to pay for a 
license, does not wish to be forced to buy 
a gun or to go on a vacation to get a duck 
or quail. In a word, he prefers to buy ducks 
in the market, shot by an exterminating 
market-hunter, which is just what the Wild 
Life Protective League hopes to stop, for 
the reasons above given, and it is a very 
significant fact that the majority of the 
people of California, the press, favor this 
idea, as witness the defeat of the initiative 
petition in July, and it is still more signifi- 
cant that the Hotel Men’s Association of 
Southern California, of all people most in- 
terested in having game sold on the market, 
repudiated the market men and market- 
hunters, who proposed to exterminate it by 
placing it on the market for sale. 

No game question for years has created 
so much interest all over the country as this 
fight in California for the protection of 
game. The referendum petition of 1913, pro- 
moted by the market dealers and their al- 
lies, secured its 33,000 signatures and will 
be voted on in November. If the people of 
this state had understood the situation when 
these petitions were being circulated, a ma- 
jority of these signatures would never have 
been obtained. This is shown by the fact 
that the initiative, which was started in 
June last, is said to have lacked 20,000 sig- 
natures. This iniquitous measure proposed 
to place on the market all the game animals 
of California, which would have resulted in 
their extinction. This referendum will un- 
questionably be defeated at the polls. The 
ranchers and sportsmen of California prefer 
to enjoy their sport without the danger of 
exterminating the game, They prefer to 
leave something for their children and their 
children’s children, so that there will be 
good sport and hunting in California, not 
only fifty, but a hundred years hence. 

The great “common people,’ who are the 
real people, who decide things in California, 
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propose to vote against any change in the 
game laws which will threaten the status 
of its game. 

Mr. Pinchot’s correspondent, and he is 
but one of many, objects to the fact that 
he has to take out a “license,” yet, without 
this, there would be no river and lake fish- 
ing. The State Legislature provides no ap- 
propriation to pay for fish propagation and 
fish hatcheries. This is all paid from the 
gun and rod licenses, etc. The state reports 
show that the rivers and lakes of California 
have been regularly stocked from time to 
time, and doubtless average up well with 
those of any other state. 

The game commissioners of any state will 
not claim that their work is absolutely per- 
fect. They make some mistakes in all 
probability, being human, but if the “com- 
mon people” and the “wealthy class’ re- 
ferred to by Mr. Pinchot’s correspondent, 
would post themselves upon the game laws 
and exhaust the subject, which can be done 
without much difficulty; if they would 
watch the Legislature when bills are in 
passage, and also study the work of the 
supervisors when they pass the county laws 
relating to game, we would in all probability 
have much better game laws, and our corre- 
spondent would find that while many iniqui- 
tous laws are attempted, those that pass as 
a rule are just and are based on sound, 
scientific principles. In a word, they are 
the best obtainable under the circumstances, 

Game protection is a most difficult and 
thankless task, the masses taking but little 
interest in it. The honest protector of game, 
or conservationist, is hounded, attacked and 
well-hated, but it is well to remember that 
he is generally right, and in California he 
is certainly on the popular side, which was 
well shown in the defeat of the initiative in 
July of the present year, when the people 
repudiated the efforts of the market men’s 
combination to revoke the “no-sale’’ bill. 


Distinctions of the Blacktail and the Mule Deer. Fallacies Regarding 
the Poisoning of Deer. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like for 
you or some other enlightened brother 
sportsman to straighten me out on two ques- 
tions that have been puzzling me for some 
time in regard to the deer family. First, I 
would like to know the difference in the ap- 
pearance of the Rocky mountain mule deer 
and the blacktail. 
blacktail that is common in Texas and New 
Mexico (the bucks of which are about the 
size of a six-months-old mule fawn), but the 
blacktail of the Rocky range. I have hunted 
deer in several locations where there was 
supposed to be three distinct species of 
deer—the mule, the blacktail and the white- 
tail—and I have never been able, as far as I 
know, to secure a specimen of the blacktail. 


I don’t mean the little 


It has always been either a mule or a white- 
tail. But the difference between the mule 
and the Rocky mountain blacktail may be so 
slight that I have not been able to detect it. 
I have bagged many old mule bucks and 
have often wondered why one of them 
couldn’t have been a blacktail. Could it be 
possible that the mule and the blacktail of 
the Rockies are the same species of deer? 

Question No. 2 is in regard to the poison- 
ing of deer. Is this an impossibility? If so, 
why? A little story: A few years ago I 
was in company ,with a Mr. Sullivan on a 
deer hunt in the extreme northern part of 
Idaho, and he asked me if I knew it was a 
fact that a deer ceuldn’t be poisoned. I told 
him it was news to me and asked him why 
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such was the case. Hisreply: ‘Last season 
I killed a deer and on opening it up for 
dressing I found two distinct livers, one 
large and healthy and the other very small 
and old looking, resembling a sponge or a 
kind of dried or shriveled up liver, but in 
form it was the identical of the healthy 
liver, but seemed to be shrinking away. 
This being a new and very novel discovery 
to me, I called my hunting partner, who was 
a very old-timer in this part, and who has 
hunted deer for more than fifty years. As 
soon as I told him of my discovery and 
showed him the two distinct livers taken 
from one deer, he began to laugh and asked 
me if I wasn’t aware of the fact that a deer 
grew a new liver every year, and sheds the 
old one just as he sheds his horns; and also 
he informed me that this was the. reason 
that it was impossible to poison a deer, as 
the old liver takes up all the poison accu- 
mulated in the system during its twelve 
months’ reign on duty, and when the new 
liver appeared it simply withered away and 
passed out. 

Now, Mr. Sullivan’s story was all news to 
me and I have often wondered if this old- 
timer wasn’t giving him a little line of the 
old reliable “bull.” I would like to know if 
you or any other brother sportsman ever 
heard of this discovery being made by any 
one else. A. D. STOVER. 

Colorado. 


The mule deer range extends from the 
eastern slopes of the Rockies westward to 
the eastern slopes of the coast ranges, and 


into Southern California. It reaches as far 
as Canada on the north. It is generally 
called by the name of blacktail over its 
range, although not the true blacktail. The 
range of the Columbian blacktail extends 
along the coast range from Southeast Alaska 
to Southern California. The mule deer is 
sometimes called Rocky Mountain blacktail. 

The horns of the mule deer differ from 
those of the true blacktail in that they are 
usually composed of four prongs on each 
side (in addition to the brow points), each 
of the two main beams branching into about 


The Last Carrier 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read an article 
several months ago in Outdoor Life of the 
wild pigeon in the Cincinnati Zoo. You will 
possibly be interested in the article en- 
closed herein, published in the Cincinnati 
Times-Star of September 2, 1914. 

Ohio. G. R. HARRIS. 


The clipping follows: 


The passenger pigeon, the last of its 
species, died suddenly Tuesday at the Zoo. 
It is believed the bird died of an apoplectic 
stroke, as it had a similar stroke some weeks 
ago. It was found dead shortly after noon 
by William Bruntz, its keeper, beside the 
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equal-sized bifurcations. The ears are larger 
than those of the Columbia (or true) black- 
tail, being at least an inch longer and as 
much wider. The normal gait consists of 
stiff-legged bounds, all four feet leaving and 
striking the ground at the same time, the 
same as the blacktail. The tail of the mule 
deer is one of its most distinguishing char- 
acteristics, when compared to that of the 
blacktail. Near the body it is rounded with 
not so much hair on as there is a few inches 
nearer the end. Here it enlarges slightly 
in torch shape, and ends in a point, the tip 
being white all around. The outside, with 
the exception of the tip, is a brownish color, 
with no hair underneath. The tail of the 
blacktail is nearly uniform in size from base 
down, except at tip, which comes to a sud- 
den point, with a slight upward curve. It is 
quite black on the top, and about half-way 
down this shade spreads around to the 
sides, shading into brown, and that into 
white on the under side. This white is wider 
at the root, narrowing to the tip. The weight 
of the blacktail is only about two-thirds that 
of the mule deer. The muzzle and face 
of the blacktail are prettier than those of 
the mule deer, the darker parts around the 
mouth and ears being nearly black, afford- 
ing a more striking contrast to the color of 
the rest of the face. 

Now, as to the question you ask regarding 
the poisoning of deer, etc We imagine that 
deer avoid poisonous plants the same as 
horses and cattle do, by instinct. While 
such animals do, in rare instances, get 
caught on a bad plant, as, for instance, 
horses occasionally eat the loco weed, yet 
we imagine that the occasions where any 
browsing animal eats poison weed are very, 
very rare. The stories of the deer having 
two livers is, of course, untrue. It probably 
never was told except as a campfire enter- 
tainer in the same category with the stories 
that are related of the “philaloo” bird and 
the “side-hill gouger.” The story of a deer 
growing a liver every year is equally ridicu- 
lous. The “extra” liver referred to may 
have been one of the diseased and discolored 
lobes of the liver.—Editor. 


Pigeon is Dead 


low roost made for it when it became too 
infirm to fly to its accustomedroost. The bird 
was a female,andthe Cincinnati Zoo had a 
standing offer out forseveral years of $1,000 
for any person who would find a male, so 
that the race might be preserved. The dead 
bird was 29 years old. 

The carcass will be shipped to the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington and mount- 
ed. All the feathers the bird shed for sev- 
eral months have been preserved and will 
be sent with it, so that the taxidermists will 
be able to restore the bird to as nearly its 
natural appearance as possible. In 1876 the 
passenger pigeons were so numerous that 
they formed clouds in passing over Cincin- 
nati. In 1880 they began to disappear, and 
four years later were very scarce. 











The first scene shows a hunter’s outfit—just resting. The second shows Pa and Ma Mallard 
off duty a few minutes from helping pull a few easy ones over the blind. 


Duckfand Chicken Calls‘from Iowa 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Am enclosing two 
pictures; the dope on the back tells the tale. 
“Nuf sed.” Chicken season opened with 
more hunters in the field than before in 
years. Chickens are not plentiful, although 
any number wintered over in good shape. 


No big killings have been made around here. 

We covered six or seven good fields yester- 

day morning, which resulted in making con- 

nection with one covey, which—three birds 

in the gam2 bag. J. H. LEPPER. 
Iowa. 


A Chance to Win a Bearskin Trophy 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been some- 
what amused by the comments, about my 
walking down a deer, by R. D. Prince of 
Oklahoma and Geo, P. Crandell of Alaska. 
After carefully reading Mr. Prince’s letter 
I am of the opinion that I had best let his 
letter go for what it is worth. As for Mr. 
Crandell, if he walked all day and only got 
four miles from home, it is no wonder that 
he could not walk a deer down in any time. 
Now, gentlemen, I will tell you what I will 
do: If you will come out here (I reside in 
Twin, Wash.) and hunt with me one day 
and I don’t convince you that I can walk 
down a deer in one day, I will make you a 
present of a bearskin rug 8 feet 6 inches 


from tip to tip that I killed with a club. 
I did not say that anyone could walk down 
a deer; nor is it everyone that can walk all 
day with me. Another thing: I never kill 
as many as four deer in one day. I never 
kill but one, and I eat that one. 
Washington. + A. E. HEATH. 


Mr. Heath’s letter has a pretty good ring 
to it, and we feel certain that it would be 
worth any man’s time to go out with him 
for a day’s hunt, if for no other purpose 
than the sport afforded. We are curious to 
know hcw he killed such a large bear with 
a club—possibly, however, in a trap.—Ed- 
itor. 


An Incident 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to tell you 
a very strange little story: August 29, 1914, 
I was camped near Sleepy Cat Mountain in 
Rio Blanco county, Colo., hunting grouse 
and fishing in Lost Creek. I shot a wild 
animal with my .30 U.S. It fell down but 
jumped up immediately and ran away. 


The Occurrence Period 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One of my neigh- 
bors, S. O. Clark, recently found, “while 
fishing for carp with his hands,” a large set 
of elk horns embedded in the bank of the 
channel, about fourteen feet below the level 
of the ground. This was in a channel made 
by a dredge boat through the valley about 
five years ago to straighten the stream, and 
the place where the elk antlers were found 
is a quarter of a mile from the old bed or 


I went to the place where it was and found 
several large spots of blood and three or 
four large gobs of fat. I took the fat to 
camp, rendered it out, used the fat, but the 
animal ran away and I never got it. I would 
like to know if any of your readers ever had 
a like experience. J. M. WOODARD. 
Colorado, 


of Elk in Missouri 


main channel, They are in a fair state of 
preservation, but the two end prongs are 
gone, probably a foot of each one. As they 
are they measure 46 inches spread and 63 
inches outside cufve. The horns are at- 
tached to the skull, and no doubt are very 
old, as the action of the stream in filling the 
valley has been slow, and to make a deposit 
of fourteen feet would require quite a length 
of time. The oldest settlers in this part of 
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the state (Tarkio) have no recollection of 

elk ever being here, but remember buffalo. 

Would like to know if elk were common at 

one time in Northwest Missouri, and when 

they were last known to be on this side of 

the Missouri River. L. R. SCOTTS. 
Missouri. 


Probably no animal of North America has 
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seen its range decrease to such an extent as 
the elk. In the earlier years of our coun- 
try’s history elk were found from the Pa- 
cific Coast east as far as the Alleghanies 
and Adirondacks. Elk even inhabited parts 
of Mexico at one time. Just when elk were 
likely found in Missouri we cannot say, but 
most probably as late as 1860, as elk are 
known to have been killed in Pennsylvania 
as late as 1869.—Editor. 


A New Gorilla from Africa 


We are indebted to Dr. W. T. Hornaday, 
director of the New York Zoological Society, 
for the accompanying picture of a gorilla 





TORE KASEY <= 








Gorilla in the New York Zodélogical Park. 


recently taken in Africa, and reproduce 
below a sketch concerning this interesting 
animal (the only one in captivity), pub- 
lished in the last Zoological Society Bulle- 
tin: 

“Two years ago the New York Zoological 
Society sent Mr. R. I. Garner to Africa to 
procure one or more gorillas, civilize them 
there, and finally when well settled in the 
food habits of civilization, bring them to 
New York. After many jungle explorations 
and vicissitudes, Mr. Garner landed in New 
York on August 24, bringing with him what 
is certainly one of the finest gorilla speci- 
mens that ever came alive from Africa. 
Dinah is a female, 3 years old, and at pres- 
ent in perfect health—thanks to Mr. Gar- 
ner’s careful development of her habits and 
temperament. She is cheerful and affec- 
tionate, very lively and full of playfulness, 
and her appetite is everything that could be 
desired. 

“In all these particulars this gorilla is 
well-nigh the direct opposite of nearly every 
gorilla that ever came out of Africa. Usually 
gorillas in captivity are morose, or even 
sullen, capricious in appetite and strongly 
opposed to taking physical exercise. There 
is every reason to hope that Dinah will live 
long and prosper. Incidentally, the Garner 
gorilla expedition was a most gratifying 
success,” 


Game Notes 


Writes D. Ray Stansbury of Alliance, 
Neb., Sept. 12, 1914: ‘‘The grouse season is 
on and the hunters are thick. The morning 
that the season opened the night train left 
four private coaches between the towns of 
Ravenna and Seneca. Seems as though the 
hills would be stripped of all its game, 
doesn’t it? There seems to be an abundance 
of ducks around here and some good bags 
of them have been brought in already this 
fall. The home ducks seem to be more 
plentiful than usual, and it is all on account 
of the federal law. There was very very lit- 
tle spring shooting done here last spring and 
the ducks were quite tame all summer—a 
good indication that they were not bothered 
much. Am rigging up my camera to get 
some pictures of ducks in their native 
haunts next spring. Should any of them 


prove to be good ones, I shall send you a 
set of the prints so you can see for your- 
self.” 

The California Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, believing that education as to the ne- 
cessity and value of game protection and 
preservation is a more efficient means of 
conserving the state’s game than police 
patrol, has inaugurated a bureau of research 
and publicity. Dr. Harold C. Bryant of the 
University of California has been placed in 
charge of the new work. The function of 
this bureau will be to find ways and means 
of protecting and preserving foreign and 
domestic game birds within the state and to 
dispense information relative to game by 
means of correspondence, public illustrated 
lectures, and by the issuance of bulletins 
dealing with the status of game. 


























An Old Pair of Panniers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The writer in con- 
junction with several others had occasion 





The old “Kyacks.” 


to secure from a ranch owner in Kern 
County, California, the use of a pack out- 


fit. Among the packing facilities furnished 
was a pair of old Spanish saddlebags, called 
“kyacks” in Spanish. The owner informed 
us that they were over 100 years old and 
originally came from Spain. They are made 
of heavy leather laced with thongs to stif- 
fen and hold together the several thick- 
nesses of leather. Each separate pouch is 
about two feet in height and twenty inches 
in width. They have edged tops which can 
be locked with a hand-forged lock operated 
with a key. On the side of each pouch 
facing the head end of the pannier is a 
small pouch made on the side. The two 
large pouches or pockets are fastened to- 
gether by several flat thicknesses of leath- 
er through which cuts are made to admit 
the forks or crosses of a saddle. 

As this may be of interest to your read- 
ers, I am sending a copy of the picture 
which was made of them. 

Calif. EARL FREDENDALL. 


“Eiderdown” Robes and Sleeping Bags 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Of late I have be- 
come interested in down comforts as being 
the lightest covering for outdoor sleeping 
per unit of warmth. The cost is apparent- 
ly between that of cotton comforts and good 
wool blankets. Recently I discovered that 
Smart-Woods, a Canadian firm, makes what 
seems to be an excellent down robe. It 
measures ninety inches square and weighs 
sixteen pounds. One side is of a fine, brown 
colored, waterproofed, eight-ounce canvas, 
and the other side is a fine, soft, nine-ounce 
kersey blanket. The canvas side comes 
around over the inner blanket side a few 
inches. The filling is of down, probably 
goose down, of two grades. The best grade 
of canvas, down and kersey, costs $25, the 
second grade in each of the three materi- 
als cost $20, and the second grade robe 
weighs seventeen pounds, one pound more 
than the first grade. Clasps and rings on 
either grade cost $1 extra and enable one 
to snap the robe into a sleeping bag. 

Besides the robes, the same company 
makes a sleeping bag of the same grade 
as the best robe. This weighs fifteen and 
one-half pounds, is taper in shape, and costs 
$25. These are Canadian prices. What the 
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-nearly priceless articles. 


express and custom charges are I do not 
know. Their catalogue does not mention the 
custom duties, if in fact there are any. 

The bags and robes are not constructed 
like the down quilts in the stores, which are 
sewed together, usually in more or less fan- 
tastic curves, but these Canadian robes are 
made of an even thickness throughout. 
Write a line of “WWWWWW’’—thus—and 
draw a line along the bottom and another 
along the top of the letters and you have 
an outline of how the robes are constructed 
internally, from three layers of cambric, the 
inner layer zigzagging back and forth be- 
tween the two outer layers. 

“Hider” down is evidently merely a trade 
term for goose down, as the real eider down 
is a thing that ranks with sable and other 
The Eider duck, 
from whose breast real eider down is ob 
tained, is a rare bird. 

It is said that eider down robes and bags 
are practically the only beds of packable 
weight that will keep a man warm under 
Arctic conditions, except, of course, expens- 
ive furs. They are well recommended by 
the Northwest Mounted Police and other 
men in the Canadian service. I should judge 
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that one of these robes or bags—they are 
practically the same thing—is equal in 
warmth to from forty to fifty pounds of 
army blankets. The army blanket, while of 
pure wool, is a compromise between warmth 
and wear, as it is rather closely woven, and, 
weight for weight and wool for wool, the 
more loosely woven a blanket is, the warm- 
er it is. 

The robe could, I suppose, be reduced to 
about nine or ten pounds by taking off the 
canvas and blanket lining, thus reducing its 


weight seventeen ounces per square yard ac- 


cording to the catalogue figures. But the 
size could not well be reduced, as one must 
allow six inches in width and length for ev- 
ery one inch of thickness in any bedding. 
Thus if the robe is three inches thick it 
must be eighteen inches wider than a six- 
foot wide blanket. The one inch is part of 
the radius of a circle around the body, re- 
member, and six times the radius of a cir- 
cle gives the circumference. This accounts 
for the extreme width of the robe. Counting 
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* edges that lap, it is none too wide for the 


average size man, nor too long. 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 





A Knot Explained 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing 
drawings of a knot which I think will an- 


Me, 


swer the purpose of Alfred A. Thomas’ ar- 

ticle in the September number of Outdoor 

Life. JNO. D. PAXTON. 
Colo. 











RAINING JACK RABBITS. 


A scene after the “drive’ near Redmond, Ore., October 12, 1913, during which 2,500 jacks 
were killed. Compliments Herman J. Love. 





DOGGY QUESTIONS 


AND ANSWERS - 








Conducted by ED. F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





B. S. A., Grand Rapids, Wis.—I have a 
very well bred setter, nearly two years old, 
on which I have put a lot of work this sum- 
mer. As a pup he was very gunshy, but I 
got him so he would sit wthin a few feet 
of me when firing the gun. About a week 
ago we had a very severe thunderstorm 
that nearly drove him crazy and the next 
day a gun fired near where he was, finished 
it. I left him without feed for four days 
and then by starting about ten rods from 
him and firing at various distances I got 
back to him again without him making 
much fuss. A few days later I took him to 
the field and the first chicken that got up 
I killed, the dog sat and watched it fall, 
and retrieved it when ordered. The next 
bird up I missed and dog was a little afraid; 
when the third bird was flushed about half 
an hour later he was behind me and from 
then on all was off—would not leave my 
heels. Will you kindly advise me what to 
do with him, or if in your opinion he will 
be worth further trouble? 


Answer.—Is a mild form of gunshyness, 
but will take time to overcome—must be 
made unafraid of the noise by taking 
afield along with another dog who works 
well. Yours may merely follow at heel and 
look on for a while, but soon find that no 
harm comes to him by report of gun and, 
ultimately, join the other dog and get ani- 
mated. This should be continued for two 
or three times out without any urging or, 
worst of all, using force in any manner to 
induce onward. If urged or crowded on 
ahead, he will be apt to make tracks for 
home and to do so every time thereafter. 


T. C. H., Durango, Colo.—Will Airedales 
make bird dogs? Can the “force collar’ be 
used on them? Have a setter pup am train- 


ing by use of collar and progressing nicely. 


Answer.—To a limited degree, yes; on 
the whole, however, no. The Airedale 
makes a good all-round hunting dog but is 
not endowed with that necessary instinc- 
tive quality—pointing game birds. He can 
be used on birds, especially as retriever, 
and with much practice becomes useful on 
birds in a general way aside of pointing. 
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For satisfactory work on game birds there 
should be a setter or pointer. 


J. B., La Crosse, Wis.—I have a Chesa- 
peake Bay dog, about one year old, that I 
wish to train as duck dog. He will bring 
objects from land but drop them before 
reaching me and then refuses to pick up 
again. Do you think the force collar would 
help? He has developed the annoying habit 
of acting cross and going after people; how 
can that be stopped? Am informed the 
“Amateur Trainer’ gives instructions how 
to train a bird dog only; does it not also 
apply to duck dogs? 

Answer.—By putting this dog through 
course of yard training as per book men- 
tioned, all that complained of will be over- 
come, be made obedient to orders, fetch 
from land or water and deliver dead bird 
into your hand to order “let go” and never 
drop it before reaching you.. Book gives full 
directions in perfecting the duck retriever; 
such portions of instruction as do not ap- 
ply to a duck dog are merely to be omitted; 
on the whole, however, the course is the 
same. The habit of acting cross to people 
will be overcome at same time—a few snubs 
with force collar will cure. 


T. P. S., Houston, Tex.—I have a pointer 
pup, about nine months old, that seems 
well every way except a weakness in hind 
quarters. At night, after romping during 
the day, it gets weaker till hardly able to 
walk and trembles in hind legs with jerking 
in sleep. What can be done? 


Answer.—Is a mild form of chorea, a very 
slow and uncertain cure. Tonic Pills would 
be a good thing to use. Probably pup also 
has worms, which makes things worse. Best 
allow but limited exercise at present, keep 
him dry and comfortable but away from 
hot stove. Feed principally on lean raw 
beef, preferably large bone with meat on. 


Cc. J., Clementon, Minn.—My foxes are 
troubled with lice or fleas and some of them, 
I think, have worms. Would you recom- 
mend dog remedies for use on foxes? 
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Answer.—Dog remedies should be bene- 
ficial to foxes and treatment in general the 
same as with dogs; unless quite tame and 
easily handled, however, it may be difficult 
to administer medicine. Symptoms, doubt- 
less, are similar in foxes as in dogs. 


T. E., Yreka, Calif—I have a bitch from 
fullblood foxhound dam and airedale sire. 
Would it be well to breed her to thorough- 
bred Airedale? 


Answer.—As the Airedale possesses more 
fighting propensity the offspring should 
make fairly good scrappers. Straightbred 
dogs, of course, always are preferable. 


E. L., Hasting, Minn—My pup, nine 
months old, has developed some sort of 
skin disease which keeps him scratching 
all the time, is getting thin in flesh from 
worry, scabby, smells bad, loses hair in 
bunches and looks miserable. Can you tell 
from this what the trouble is and what can 
be done to get in order. Have begun train- 
inm him by book, the “Amateur Trainer,” 
and Dan seems to want to thank someone 
for the change this book has made in my 
behavior in his behalf. 


Answer.—Evidently a severe case of 
mange, a disease not regulating itself but 
getting worse till dog finally succumbs. 
Use Mange Cure—see ad in this issue. 
Itching will cease on first application, and 
dog will have rest and be cured within a 
few days, growing new hair on bare patches 
in course of ten days or so. 


S. L. H., Dayton, O.—I have a fine pointer 
bitch that came in heat a few weeks ago 
and locked her up as I did not want to 
breed her at this time. By accident a cur 
dog got to her and I should be very thank- 
ful for information as to how to prevent 
getting puppies. 

Answer.—The best to be done is to await 
results—she may not have conceived, but if 
so, the whelps can be destroyed without en- 
dangering dam as to cause abortion by 
giving medicine. Soon as arriving whelps 
may be removed; this, however, is apt to 
cause milk fever. Removing but one whelp 
each day will avert this and all pass off 
without difficulty. Should there be a strong 
flow of milk, camphorated lard should be 
applied to udder till gradually dried up. 


W. P., Lexington, Mo.—I have an English 
setter puppy, four months old, and am 
keeping her tied up to forget her playful- 
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ness as I want to train her for work on 
game this season, but it does not seem to 
change her in this respect and so soon as 
I turn her loose she makes a dash for the 
alley and off-she is for the next half day or 
night. I have the “Amateur Trainer” and 
want to érain her by that system. In book 
is stated pup at her age should be taken 
out to chase game birds, etc. Am so situ- 
ated that I can’t do it and then, too, to find 
quail would have to make a trip of some 
ten miles from town. Will it be best to 
keep her tied up continually? 


Answer.—It is a mistake to tie up so 
young a pup and the directions in book are 
quite contrary to such practice. A pup of 
that age must have plenty of exercise to 
stimulate appetite, muscular development 
and growth. Inclination to romp and play 
is desirable rather than to be smothered. 
Loafing is to be prevented. She is entire- 
ly too young for training this season. 
Yarding, preferably with another dog, is the 
proper thing as the two will keep up a 
scamper all day, be content, have appetite 
and thrive. 


A. L. D., Abbottstown, Pa.—Am giving my 
pointer, five months old, a good run every 
evening—about two hours—and, although he 
starts out lively and speedy, he soon settles 
down to a medium trot instead of galloping 
as I wish him to do. What can be done to 
make him keep up regular gait while out? 


Answer.—Overexertion has made a trot- 
ter of him which, probably, will be perman- 
nent henceforth. A pup should never be 
run till tired out, nor is it well to work a 
matured dog afield till exhausted—invari- 
ably results detrimental. Exercise is neces- 
sary but so soon as pup quits galloping 
calling in is advisable. By keeping down 
only so long as fresh and active, speed will 
be enhanced, but to continue longer invart- 
ably results in a slow dog for all times. 


Mrs. L. S., St. Louis, Mo.—I have a collie 
puppy seven weeks old that does not seem 
to grow a bit and eats but very little. Am 
feeding puppy dog biscuits. Could you ad- 
vise in the matter, and oblige? 


Answer.—Table scraps, minus fats, are 
well suited and will be relished in greater 
part because of the variety. Mush and 
milk, boiled rice, oatmeal, etc., are good 
also. So young a puppy should be fed six 
times a day, later on but three times, when 
full grown twice a day. 








The Anglers’ Fireside 


Letter No. 54.—A Rainbow Trout and the 
Musky Question. 


Editor Angling Department:—Do you re- 
gard the introduction of rainbow into brook- 
trout streams as inimical to the latter? Up 
at state line, Michigan, musky can be taken 
from Wisconsin waters, but not from waters 
tributary to Lake Superior. Why? 

W. H. K., Abrams, Wis. 

My answer to your first question is found 
in Chapter 4 of ‘“‘Trout Lore.” It is my hon- 
est conviction, arrived at after fishing many 
waters, that all else being equal, rainbow 
in time will drive out our native Eastern 
brook trout. Against this opinion are ar- 
rayed many fish culturists, but I believe that 
the rank and file of fishermen will agree 
with me. I honestly hope I am wrong and 
that the two species will thrive in the same 
water, but ——. 

Your second question is one that I cannot 
answer to your satisfaction, neither am I 
positive that you are right in your conten- 
tion that musky may not be taken from 
waters tributary to Lake Superior. In 
“American Food and Game Fishes” I read: 
“The muskallunge is native to all the Great 
Lakes, the upper St. Lawrence River, cer- 
tain streams and lakes tributary to the 
Great Lakes and in a few lakes in the upper 
Mississippi Valley. It also.occurs in Canada 
north of the Great Lakes. . .. It perhaps 
is most common in Lakes Michigan and 
Erie, and among the Thousand Islands.” 
To which Mr. Joseph V. Quarles, Jr., replies 
in Outing, Vol. 49, page 118: “.. . The 
most recent work on game fishes, presum- 
ably a scientific compilation, gravely states 
that muskallunge are most numerous in 
Lake Michigan. The facts are that a mus- 
kallunge has never been caught in Lake 
Michigan.” Is the scientist right or is the 
popular writer? Personally, I have formed 
the habit of relying upon what the scien- 
tific gentlemen say. Later on in the same 
Outing article, we find the author agreeing 
with your assertion. “It is a strange cir- 
cumstance that in the United States the 
muskallunge is never found in the St, Law- 
rence waters. In Wisconsin, where the 
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watershed is narrow and the lakes flowing 
into the rivers which are tributary to the 
St. Lawrence are but a quarter of a mile 
distant in many cases from the lakes empty- 
ing into the rivers of the Mississippi system, 
the muskallunge will be numerous in the lat- 
ter waters, but entirely absent from the 
former.” In “Fishes of North and Middle 
America,” a work of the U. S. National Mu- 
seum, we read: “Found in the Great Lake 
region, etc.” 

Here is the trouble: the fish of the region 
you mention, if I understand the matter, is 
not the typical muskallunge, Lucius mas- 
quinongy, rather it is the fish given the 
name of Great Northern Pike in the work 
last referred to, a sub-species of muskal- 
lunge, scientific name, Lucius masquinongy 
immaculatus. (Not to be confused with 
common Great Lakes Pike, Esox lucious, 
which attains a weight of 40 pounds or 
more.) The typical muskallunge, the one 
first mentioned, “color dark gray; sides in 
the typical form, with round or squarish, 
blackish spots of varying size on a ground 
color of grayish silver.” Now, let us turn 
to a description of Eagle Lake fish (Immac- 
ulatus). “Body unspotted, or with vague, 
dark cross shades; tail a little more slen- 
der and fins a little higher than in the spot- 
ted or lake muskallunge.” The Eagle Lake, 
or State Line fish, is a sub-species of the 
Great Lakes muskallunge, but the State 
Line fish can lay no claim to being the only 
musky, even though it is so restricted in 
its range. As I have before pointed out in 
the Angler’s Fireside, the identification of a 
pike does not depend upon color or form, 
but upon the squamatation of the cheek, 
number of branchiestegals, etc., matters or- 
dinary anglers do not care to inform them- 
selves about, therefore quarrel over names. 
—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 55.—“Beardslee” Trout. 


The blueback’ trout of Crescent Lake 
(Salmo beardsleei), or as it is more com- 
monly called, “Beardslee trout,” is one of 
the interesting trouts of Western America. 
Found only from Crescent Lake, a body of 
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Dr. Gove and Beardslee trout. 


water in Clallam County, Wash., 700 feet 
above the sea, the fish is none too well 
known to anglers and scientists. Not al- 
ways are fishermen fortunate enough to 
take this rare steelhead, even when permit- 
ted to angle for it, as it is a lover of deep 
water and must be sought from thirty to 
fifty feet beneath the surface. Naturally, 
the lure most used is a trolling spoon, 
though some fish are taken on bait, a strip 
of trout belly being used. One pecularity of 
the fish is that when brought to the surface 
from the great depths at which it lives it is 
found to be puffed up with air. It has the 
reputation by those so happy as to take it 
of being a great game fish, fighting a hard 
battle well beneath the surface, Not every 
angler is as fortunate as was Dr. D. A. Gove 
of Orting, Wash., who took a blueback trout 
that weighed 16 pounds. The weapon he 
used was a 5%-ounce fly rod, and it took 
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the nimrod one hour and thirty minutes to 
land his prize. Every reader of the Fireside 


will envy the doctor his good luck.—O. W. S. 


Why Some Letters Are Not Published. 


We are in receipt of a letter from a 
valued correspondent in an Eastern state 
complaining because he has not seen his 
letter in the Fireside. First, remember 
when the name and address is given we 
answer all questions direct. Always give 
name and address if you wish a quick an- 
swer; otherwise your letter must wait its 
turn, and now we have enough for four 
months piled up ahead. Second, remember 
the editor alone must be judge as to wheth- 
er a letter or question is of sufficient inter- 
est to be published. You are sure of your 
answer, if a question, in any event. Third, 
and now we come to “P. Q’s” complaint. 
The letter was written carelessly, on both 
sides of the paper, two lines in one, no 
margin at the left, and in lead pencil. The 
only way that the letter could have been 
prepared for the printer would have been 
to rewrite it from first to last, which would 
have taken a vast amount of time, owing to 
the crowded condition of the lines. Now, 
the editor of this department is a busy 
man, with more irons in the fire than his 
readers imagine. So remember to write 
upon one side of the paper, with ink if pos- 
sible, and plainly, leaving a margin of at 
least an inch at the left. Thus you will help 
the fishing editor, also insure—if there is 
such a thing as insurance—seeing your let- 
ter in print. Suffer one other word of ex- 
hortation while upon this subject. The ed- 
itor’s eyesight is none too good, though he 
does wear glasses, so be sure and write 
your name and address very plainly, helping 
him out a wee.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 56.—Book With Colored Plates 
of Flies Wanted. 

Editor Angling Department:—TIs there a 
book published showing flies in natural col- 
ors? If so, where and at what price can it 
be secured? L. E. P., Alma, Colo. 


Undoubtedly the best thing of the kind is 
Mary Orvis Marbury’s “Favorite Flies,” a 
large book of over 500 pages and with thirty- 
two colored plates of trout, salmon and bass 
flies. I do not know how many flies are 
figured, but the plates run from fifteen to 
twenty in the trout sizes. In addition to 
the colored illustrations there are many in 
black and white, a history of each fly, etc., 
etc. 

It is a splendid thing; sells, I think, at $5; 
can be secured of Outdoor Life. Then there 
is Ronald’s “Fly-Fisher’s Entomology,” an 
English work, with hand-colored plates. of 
flies; also sells, if I mistake not, at $5. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Company will no 
doubt secure it for you. Personally, I think 
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you would be better satisfied with the for- 
mer work, as the latter is more concerned 
with fly-making. Blacker’s “Fly-Making, 
Angling and Dying” also has hand-colored 
plates, a beautiful thing, but that I believe 
is out of print, and at a premium; can be 
secured only through second-hand houses. 
Many tackle houses, like Abbey & Imbrie, 
New York, send out catalogs with colored 
plates, showing popular flies; such cata- 


logs are a great help in selecting lures, Bet- 
ter by far get “Favorite Flies” and have 
something of lasting worth.—O. W.'S. 


Letter No. 57.—A Woman’s Love for the 
Sport With Big Fish. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have read 
with a great deal of interest the letters in 
your Angling Department. May I be per- 














A 22-pound white sea bass. 


mitted to add my bit? I have always had 
a longing to land a big fish, and I know 
there are more women like me. Catalina 
Island is truly the place to try your luck for 
such game. The island itself is a fairyland, 
and the fishing is wonderful. During my 
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two months’ stay I had many opportunities 
of trying my skill and endurance in fighting 
fish that were game to the core. I have 
caught albicore, yellow-tail and white sea- 
bass, all weighing from twenty to twenty- 
five pounds, on light tackle. 


The picture may prove of interest to 
some of your readers who have but a faint 
idea of what. the fishing in Catalina waters 
is like. It shows a white sea-bass, weight 
22 pounds; caught near Seal Rocks, on stan- 
dard nine-nine tackle, These fish are 
caught in from fifteen to fifty feet of water, 
and consequently make a spectacular fight 
near the surface. The fishing is done from 
power boats, and they are the last word in 
comfort. There are two swivel chairs in the 
stern from which two anglers troll at the 
same time. When one hooks, the other line 
is drawn in to prevent fouling. Sometimes 
both rods hook at once, and then things 
happen. 

Standard rods, reels, lines and lures are 
furnished by the boatmen, and fish caught 
on this tackle can be entered for prizes with 
the Catalina Light Tackle Club, provided 
they are brought to gaff by the angler un- 
aided. My husband received a silver but- 
ton for a 3o-pound yellow-tail and I a bronze 
button for my fish of 22 pounds. 

May your department flourish, and when 
you come to California don’t miss Catalina. 


MARY R. E., Ocean Park, Cal. 


Letter No. 58.—The Ideal Automatic Reel. 


Editor Angling Department:—The ideal 
automatic fishing reel has never yet been 
made. I started to make one once, and even 
went so far as to make a trip to Washington 
to look over certain drawings that were 
there, bearing on my idea, but before I got 
through with it the bottom fell out of my 
finances, and it still remains out, so the reel 
is yet a dream, but in my mind a perfectly 
feasible and practical one. 

My idea was to make a reel within the 
handle of the rod that worked with a trig- 
ger, the same as an automatic pistol or 
rifle, and if I had some of the money that’s 
in my head in the bank, every piscatorial 
artist in America should have just such a 
reel, but since I haven’t it, I am going to 
give away the idea, hoping that some more 
fortunate individual or firm will finance it, 
so that the fisherman may have a shooter 
as well as the shooting shooter. 

G. W. H., Bigpine, Cal. 


Of course I do not get your idea—I mean 
how you would work it out, but it is orig- 
inal, all right. There are so many difficul- 
ties to overcome—spooling the line, thumb- 
ing the reel, etc., etc—that it seems al- 
most impossible to have the winch stowed 
away in the handle of the rod. Later we 
would like to hear from you more at length 
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regarding your invention, if you are willing. 
—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 59.—Fly-Fishing for Yellow 
Perch. 


Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
tell me what flies to use for yellow perch? 
I camp on a lake each summer where they 
are numerous, but thus far have been un- 
able to secure a single one upon the fuzzy- 
wuzzy lures. A. J. H., Kansas City, Mo. 

I can not understand your failure to take 
yellow perch on flies, for ordinarily they 
will rise freely to almost anything in the 
shape of a lure; even a bit of red rag has 
more than once turned the trick for me. Of 
course perch are not surface feeders, and 
the angler should govern his cast according- 
ly, even as is his habit when fishing for 
deep-feeding black bass, Flutter the flies 
upon the surface for a few seconds, then 
allow to sink as a drowned insect might do, 
retrieving slowly through the water. Do not 
attempt to “hurry” or excite the fish; you 
can not do it. Give the yellow perch plenty 
of time, for his “mental processes” are slow. 
As to the particular fly—well, I have found 
the standard bass patterns, tied to small 
hooks, perfectly satisfactory. The following 
are good: Abbey, Professor, Coachman, 
Scarlet Ibis and almost any of the hackles. 
The Oconomowoc bass fly, devised by Dr. 
Henshall, is a very good one to employ, 
especially if the fish are feeding deep. I 
have found the bucktails in combination 
with trout spoon, a splendid lure. Skover’s 
“Quick Change Bait,” a fly combination, is 
also good. 

You will gather from the above that I 
depend upon my ability with the rod and 
knowledge of the fish for success than upon 
the particular flies, which I think is largely 
true of all fly-fishing. Again and again I 
have enjoyed perch-fishing from the shore, 
casting out amid the reeds which sometimes 
line such waters. More than once I have 
seen people smile when I began casting, but 
always the last smile was mine. Perch de- 
light to root about amid reeds, and a fly 
cast carelessly is sure to stir them to at- 
tack. I have found it useless to cast, save 
along shore or close to the edge of weed 
beds, where the bottom slopes off into deep 
water. Sometimes it is impossible to 
“draw” the fish in by casting out and slow- 
ly retrieving the flies. For perch fly-fishing 
I would say use only the lightest rod, 
enameled line, small leader and flies tied 
to a No, 7 or smaller hook, with such tackle. 
Perca flavescens will disappoint no true 
lover of the gentle art.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 60.—A Woman’s Way. 


Editor Angling Department:—When my 
brother mentioned a fishing trip for a little 
holiday—away from the noisy and turbulent 
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A time when even Nature was sleeping. 


city—I made him promise that he would 
take me with him, for, although I am a 
“mere woman,” I am as keen for outdoor 
sports as any man. When he finally de- 
cided on what days he could leave his of- 
fice without impairing his business to any 
great extent, I was as ready for the deep 
and silent cafion as he; where the discord 
of street cars and the distracting telephone 
bells ringing persistently, and the everlast- 
ing honk-honk of the motor cars could not 
be heard; but where the twinkling stars 
shine down on the friendly campfire and the 
rustling stream affords the most beautiful 
music in the cafion, and everything and 
everyone is at peace. 

We were bound for a delightful spot in 
the San Gabriel Valley where trout abound. 
We arrived there in the early afternoon, and 
after putting up our small sleeping tents 
and getting the place for our campfire fixed, 
my brother took his rod and tackle and 
went down to the stream to catch a fish 
for our eveaing meal, while I finished fixing 
the camp and started the “mulligan stew.” 
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Before long he came running into camp 
with the eagerness of a boy, holding up two 
medium-sized trout, “The stream is just 
chuck full of them, sis,’ he cried exultantly. 
“I see where we have some great sport to- 
morrow.” 

Believe me, but those fish did taste good 
that night. It was really the finest meal 
that ever was! I’m sure that all enthu- 
siastic fishermen will agree with me when 
I say that there is nothing to equal fresh 
fish, hot from the glowing coals, especially 
when served with hot biscuits, beans, stew 
and coffee. 

After we had washed the dishes and fixed 
everything for the night, we sat by the 
campfire, Bud on an old box, smoking his 
pipe, and I, stretched out on a bianket, 
watching the twinkling stars come out, one 
by one, and the moon rising majestically 
from the East, casting long shadows here 
and there throughout the cafion. It was a 


time when even Nature seemed to be sleep-. 


ing. 

Early the next morning I awoke, thinking 
that I would surprise Bud and have break- 
fast ready before calling him, but, lo and 
behold! when I stepped out of my tiny 
tent, I looked at the fire—and there he was, 
filling the coffee pot, and best of all, from 
the frying pan came the delicious aroma 
of buttered fish. That was surely a pleas- 
ant surprise on me, all right! 

After camp was cleaned up we took our 
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rods; mine a split bamboo and my brother 
carrying his beloved steel rod, and walked 
upstream, I stopped-to rest at a shady pool 
while Bud went on to try his luck farther 
up. I didn’t think it was much use to fish 
where I was, but thought I would try it, 
anyway; soI climbed out on a big rock and 
swung my line out to the upper and outer 
edge of the pool, letting the fly drift, Soon 
came a flash of color, and then a great 
splash, and I thought I’d surely hooked a 
whale. My heart was thumping with the 
anticipation of my first fish, the rod bent 
and swayed and the reel buzzed vigorously. 
I was excited! I didn’t think I would ever 
pull that fish in, and was wishing that Bud 
would appear on the scene to help me. 
After nearly an hour playing the fish to 
keep him from breaking the rod and line 
and almost falling into the water myself, 
the rock being very slippery, I finally hauled 
him in. I guess he was pretty tired, and, 
oh! such a beauty as he was. 

I was much elated with my success, be- 
cause during the rest of our all too short 
vacation neither of us had the good luck to 
catch another as large as my first one. 

When our fun was over we returned to 
town, our creel full of fine fish, and we, 
sunburned but happy. For who could resist 
being happy and contented after resting in 
Nature’s own garden? 

And the best of it is, we are going again— 
very soon. O. E., Cal. 


Trout Lore 


Chapter 10.—Trout in the Night Time. 


There is something about the unusual 
that appeals to the normal man, Someone 
has said that the thing we can not under- 
stand we worship—a statement which must 
be taken in a Pickwickian sense; but be 
that as it may, the an- 
gler’s bump of curiosity 
is well developed; he is 
always on the lookout 
for a new method of an- 
gling, a new experience, 
or odd bit of tackle. The lure of night 
fishing is the lure of the mysterious. There 
is something about a trout stream after the 
sun has set and the dark shadows have 
crept stealthily in from the east, that tickles 
our imagination and gratifies our love of the 
unusual, The world becomes unbelievably 
large, even a small stream reaching away 
and away into infinity, Perhaps the reader 
will think this extravagant language, but let 
him experiment with even an inconsequen- 
tial trout stream and he will discover some 
things undreamt of in a fisherman’s philos- 
ophy. As will hereinafter appear, a night 
fisherman must possess a love of posy, a 
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belief in ghosts and patience raised to the 
nth power. 

Perhaps the foregoing paragraph has 
stirred the “practical” fisherman to wrath, 
and he is insistently asking about now, 
“And is that all you have to say in favor 
of night fishing?’ Indeed not, my dear sir, 
though I have long put 





posy first. Night fish- 
ing appeals to me be- 
cause under certain con- 
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ditions it is the most 
successful method. In some much-fished 
streams such as are to be found near cen- 
ters of population, through much persecu- 
tion the fish have gradually acquired the 
habit of feeding at night, and he who would 
take the large trout must conform his habits 
to meet the changed conditions. I could 
mention a number of Middle West streams 
falling under this head. Again, in mid- 
summer, when’ the water is low, the sun 
unremitting in heat and the trout unduly 
wary, you will find them feeding up to mid- 
night often and sometime the whole night 
through. No doubt every lover of speckled 
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All ready for night fishing. 


trout who reads this chapter can remember 
days and days when he has followed some 
stream beneath a blazing sun, having for 
his reward copious perspiration and a few 
fingerling fish. The solution of the prob- 
lem would have been night fishing. So suc- 
cessful is the method that it is frowned 
upon by some as unsportsmanlike, and laws 
may be passed making it a crime to cast 
fly or bait after sunset; but with that phase 
of the question we are not dealing here, our 
purpose being to gather “trout lore.” It is 
well for the trout fisherman always to re- 
member that his favorite fish is an inveter- 
ate and omnivorous feeder save at spawn- 
ing time. If ill luck attends the fisherman’s 
efforts to entice the speckled rascals from 
their hiding places for any great length of 
time he may know that he is either not 
offering them what they desire, or he is not 
offering it when desired. 

For fear thet I have painted the joys of 
night fishing in too bright colors, T must 
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show the reverse side of the 
shield. Probably the most dis- 
agreeable feature attending the 
sport, especially on our smaller 
streams, is the ubiquitous mos- 
quito. He is 
bad enough 
SOME DRAW- | in mid-day, 
BACKS OF conscience 
NIGHT knows, but 
FISHING when night 
has spread 
mantle he is in 

The mosquito 
loves darkness because his 
deeds are evil. Again and 
again I have been driven from 
streams where I sought to solve 
some ichthyic problem by the 
blood-thirsty pests. The dark- 
ness itself is a serious draw- 
back, for the flies or even balt- 
ed hooks, develop a devlish 
propensity to snag—on logs in 
the stream and trees above. A 
single fly can cut up more 
didos after nightfall than is 
possible for a cast of three in 
daylight. Ordinarily dew rises 
coincident with the setting of 
the sun, and grass, brush and 
trees are loaded with an excess 
of moisture. Wear hip boots 
and a short raincoat, unless you 
are willing to be drenched. 
Then, too, it is exceedingly 
difficult to play a large fish 
when unable to see the water’s 
surface, usually obscured by 
mist, and the advantages are 
all on the fish’s side; but, 
then, we fish for fun, and the 
greater the chances the greater 
the fun, so what will you? Men 
have tried night fishing with me and de- 
serted within an hour, convinced that the 
game was not worth the price. Night fish- 
ing is not for all, but those who can master 
the art will succeed in taking big fish where 
and when others fail. 

There is certain stream knowledge which 
the night fisher must possess e’er he ven- 
ture upon an expedition. It would be the 
last letter in folly for a man to attempt to 
fish a stream for the first time after night- 
fall. It is a foregone 
conclusion that he would 
return with broken 
tackle and temper. Never 
attempt to night-fish a 
stream with which you 
are not acquainted. Intimate stream knowl- 
edge is an absolute prerequisite. By stream 
knowledge I mean a mentai picture of every 
current, eddy, snag, overhanging bank, out- 
leaning brush and menacing branch. (I am 
speaking of small streams of course.) You 
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can so learn a stream only after many a 
daylight expedition. I have found it a good 
plan to study out the cast in midday, where 
I will stand, where the rod shall swing, the 
fly strike, and where I will play the fish if 
hooked. Why, I often practice the whole 
thing over and over again before I attempt 
the venture. Of course that is usually be- 
cause I resort to night fishing when I have 
caught a glimpse of some square-tailed mon- 
ster that has refused to show any interest 
in my daylight lures. 

Some years ago I was fishing a certain 
much-visited stream, and one day stumbled 
upon a pool which no one had ever fished, 
for the simple reason that it was impossible 
to get at it, leaning trees and brush, as well 
as many snags, making 
it out of the question to 
touch the water with any 
sort of lure whatever. 
Indeed, it was when dis- 
entangling a snaried leader that I had tried 
to force down through the interlocking pro- 
tectorates that I discovered the deep pool off 
under the roots of a large tamarack tree. I 
returned to camp, got an axe and spent half 
a day clearing away the brush and roots, 
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The night fisher’s reward. 


doing it so carefully that a chance fisherman 
would not discover the improvements. 1 
figured it all out, where I would stand, etc., 
as above described. Then I waited three 
days before I visited the pool again. 1 
caught a glimpse of a big fish then that 
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sent my heart into my mouth, but he would 
not respond to my offerings, so I resorted 
to night tricks. I am not going to tell you 
of the battle, only I, with lamp, went down 
at 11 o’clock, and with white millar fly took 
three trout that weighed over five pounds. 

A subject often debated among night fish- 
ers is whether or not it is best to select a 
night when the moon shines brightly, some 
contending that trout rise more freely in 
“the dark o’ the moon,” while about as many 
maintain that if the 
night be as “light as 
day” the fish are more 
often “on their feed.” I 
think the true answer 
would be the noncommittal “that depends.” 
As I have again and again pointed out, one 
must not lay down hard and fast rules as to 
what trout will do under any given circum- 
stances; we can only generalize. There are 
times, or at least streams, where trout do 
rise on dark, moonless nights; there also 
are streams from which I- have taken fish 
when the “full August moon” smiled down. 
Personally, I should not let the moon’s 
phase deter or urge me to night fishing, as 
I do not believe that the moon has much to 
do with a fish’s appetite, though a full moon 
is of great aid to the angler. Some people 
insist that fish can see better when the 
moon shines, a statement which I receive 
with caution, for the darker the night the 
more large fish one hears leaping in the 
pools of a small stream, presumably feeding. 
The night activities of trout are as myste- 
rious as the movements of certain city 
gangs. 

I may not close this chapter without a 
word regarding tackle, not that special 
tackle is required, but certain qualities are 
demanded. The rod should be the regular 
fly rod, somewhat stiffer perhaps, pos- 

sessed of plenty of ac- 
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tion, but with sufficient 
bac. cone to hold even a 
heavy fish. The length 
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of the rod will vary with 
the water to be fished, not over eight and a 
half feet for small creeks, up to whatever 
you desire for boat fishing. All that I have 
said in these chapters regarding quality 
should be emphasized here, for in no fishing 
will a man be compelled to demand so much 
of a rod. As you love your light rod, do not 
put it to the service. A good steel rod is a 
splendid tool, for should you get into a mix- 
up with the brush you need not fear the 
outcome, 

The line should be strong and somewhat 
heavy, possessed of strength enough to 
break any hook or leader you ever use. It 
is always wise to employ a stronger line 
than hook; then if anything parts it will be 
hook or leader, and you will not lose a good- 
ly portion of your line. Err on the side of 
safety and select a line that impresses you 








Aid in the time of need. 


as cumbersome even, but secure strength. 
The leader should be short; never over three 
feet long; some good fishermen dispense 
with it altogether when fishing small, 
brushy streams, which does not impress me 
as being wholly bad, though I shorten it to 
a single foot. Of course in open water one 
can gratify his longing for any length of 
leader, for there is nothing to prevent his 
casting when and how he chooses, but on 
small streams the leader is not an unmixed 
blessing. 

One fly will prove ample, indeed a single 
hook will get you into more trouble after 
nightfall than will a cast of three when the 
sun is shining. Many good night fishermen 
advocate large flies for evening fishing, ar- 
guing that the fish can 
more easily locate them. 
Again much depends 
upon local conditions. If 
the fish are feeding on 
: small insects, mosqui- 
toes, say, then use the small flies and do not 
run after bright or flamboyant patterns. 
When trout are feeding upon white millars, 
or insects of that order, not speaking as a 
scientist, use your large light-colored flies. 
Under such conditions I have found the old 
reliable Silver Doctor a winner—a fly-fish- 
er’s fly, and one hard to beat anywhere or 
time. I am firmly convinced that the small, 
inconspicuous fly is the one to use on most 
streams in the evening, a conclusion I have 
reached only after years of study, corre- 
spondence and observation. I am not going 
to publish a list here, but simply say, cling 
to the browns and grays as a rule. 

As more and more night fishing is being 
resorted to in over-fished waters, anglers 
are turning their attention to many artificial 
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A flash of an anxious moment. 


lures, a subject which I have not investi- 
gated to any great extent, though I have ex- 
perimented with several 
well-known lures. On 
dark nights I have found 
the luminous lures such 
as Moonlight and Coaxer 
Fly very good, indeed, 
better the darker the night. Silver, pearl 
and luminous spoons are good in broad, 
deep waters, though spoon-casting is out of 
place in a small stream. I am of the im- 
pression that any lure small enough to be 
handled successfully by a fly rod would 
serve the purpose of the night fisher. Fish- 
ing for trout with artificial lures is in its 
infancy and may never grow up. 

Night fishing is a dark subject, so allow 
a word upon illumination. In making one’s 
way to and from the stream, or in un- 
tangling a bad snarl, there is nothing quite 
so satisfactory as a dependable light. Some 
carry an oil lantern, but 
for reasons which it is 
unnecessary to enume- 
rate, such a light is not 
wholly satisfactory, An 
electric flash is very 
good, convenient and satisfactory, but when 
a strong, steady light is needed for any 
length of time it is not just what we de- 
sire. After trying many makes of lanterns 
and flashes, I have turned to the acetylene 
lamp as being the most cleanly and satis- 
factory. It should be provided with a “shut- 
off,” as light is not desirable until the fish 
is hooked or trouble arrives. As to the light 
of a lantern attracting a fish—well, I have 
yet to be convinced. 

I may not well conclude this chapter with- 
out adding a word upon the question of live 
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bait for night fishing. All ordinary baits 
used, from worms up 
through the long list to 
live minnows, will prove 
attractive, though there 
is little to recommend 
live bait in this connec- 
tion unless it be fish; it does get fish. Prob- 
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ably the best live bait is small shiner min- 
nows, two or three inches long; those the 
seldom trouts of deep pools and lake bot- 
toms find well nigh irresistible. A sinker 
should be used and the bait forced down to 
the nether home of those fish that forget 
that they should be surface feeders. Nothing 
attractive about the method. 


Mr. Molloy’s Wet and Dry-Fly Fishing Article 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the September 
number of Outdoor Life Mr. Molloy admits 
that many of his statements and illustration 
in the June number were incorrect, the illus- 
tration being purposely exaggerated; yet he 
claims none was misled. Rather a queer 
way of reasoning that. To attempt to teach 
Nature’s ways by incorrect methods is mis- 
leading, Mr. Molloy to the contrary notwith- 


standing. Probably he told them as he 
thought they happened. 

I did not mean to imply in my previous 
note that Padrona gut was the kind to use 
for leaders. What I meant to say and what 
I thought I wrote was that many anglers 
here say Regular, or Padrona, gut is about 
right. S. HOWARTH. 

Colorado, 


Notes from Catalina Island, Cal. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—You will be inter- 
ested to know that the first big tuna—150 
pounds in weight—taken at Santa Catalina 
in many years, was brought in this week, 
the result, I think, of our having Catalina 
made a fish reserve last year after a great 
legislative fight. I shall be glad to send 


you an account of it if you care for anything 
of the kind. 

The first accident that ever happened at 
Catalina with a swordfish took place this 
week. Mr. Boschen of New York had his 
launch rammed by a big swordfish. The 
sword broke off in the hull so they got to 
shore all right, CHAS. F. HOLDER. 

California. 


Fishing Facts and Fancies 


Fishes Injured by Moonlight.—The rays 
of the moon hasten the decay of fish flesh. 
Fish bodies exposed to moonlight overnight 
are often tainted in the morning. An Aus- 
tralian experimenter suggests that the fact 
that the light of the moon is largely “‘polar- 
ized,” or caused to vibrate in one plane, 
may explain why it hastens decay. “Ap- 
parently the food most seriously affected 
by the moon’s radiations,” says the London 
Lancet, “is fish, and seemingly trustworthy 
statements have been made as to the ill 
effects produced in persons who had par- 
taken of fish which had been freely ex- 
posed to moonlight.” Mr. E. G. Bryant, 
B.A., B.Se., writing in a recent number of 
the Chemical News from Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa, suggests that a possible ex- 
planation of these phenomena, assuming 
them to be true, might lie in the well-known 
fact that the light of the moon, being re- 
flected light, is more or less polarized, and 
possibly polarized light may exert a pecu- 
liar chemical action. Subsequently, polar- 
ized light was obtained from a _ powerful 
metallic filament lamp, the light being 
polarized by means of a pile of sheets of 
plate glass backed with silver and placed at 
the correct angle. The experiments showed 


certain marked results when fish was sub- 
mitted to the polarized light obtained in 
this way, although it is probable that 
stronger effects would be obtained with a 
more powerful source of light. When two 
slices cut from the same fish were hung, 
one in the direct light and the other in the 
polarized beam, the latter invariably began 
to decompose before the former, though the 
temperature of the polarized beam was 
several degrees lower than the direct light. 
x * * 

Fishes are Decreasing.—Dr. Hugh M. 
Smith, the Federal Commissioner of Fish- 
eries, declares fishes are gradually disap- 
pearing in the United States in consequence 
of the laxity and differences in state laws. 
The supply of fishes in Chesapeake Bay 
and in the Great Lakes, says Dr. Smith, is ° 
dwindling seriously. Dr. Smith advocates 
uniform regulations governing the taking 
of food fishes in inter-state waters, and 
asks Congress to enact laws to this effect 
—laws based upon the Linthicum bill. The 
doctor adds that ‘sewage, waste oil, coal 
tars, acids, dyes, etc., drained into the 
brooks, rivers and lakes, particularly into 
Delaware Bay and the Hudson River, are 
destroving the fishes to an alarming de- 
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gree. Where's the game warden? Where’s 

the board of health? The polluting of pub- 

lic waters is a violation of the government 

game laws and the government health laws. 
x * * 

All-Round Fishing.—“If you’re fond of 
ocean angling, and he’s fond of lakes and 
streams, what’s the use of always wrang- 
ling? Why disturb another’s dreams? If 
his outfit’s plain or nobby, do not criticise 
the same. Ev’ry angler has his hobby in 
the good old fishing game. Let him try for 
trout or tunnies; let him go for cod or 
pikes; let him seek tarpon or sunnies, or 
catch anything he likes. Let him angle 
with a clothesline; let him use cotton 
thread; let him fish with grocery store 
twine if the notion’s in his head. If he 
thinks his method’s better, let him think 
so right along; never flail him in your let- 
ter; maybe you’re the one that’s wrong.”’— 
Everett Davis in New York Press. 

e. + & 

Health in Fishing.—“A great traveler ob- 
serves that it is said there are no weak or 
deformed people among the Indians, but he 
with much sagacity, assigns the reason for 
this, which is, that the hardship of their 
lives as hunters and fishers, does not allow 
weak or diseased children to grow up. Now, 
had I been an Indian, I must have died 
early, my eyes would not have served me 
to get food. I, indeed, now could fish, give 
me English tackle; but had I been an In- 
dian, I must have starved, or they would 
have knocked me on the head when they 
saw I could do nothing.”—Dr. Samuel John- 
son; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, vol. 2, p. 
462. 

* # * 

Fishes in Panama.—“The Canal Zone is 
a game preserve. Gatun Lake now covers 
an area of one hundred and twenty square 
miles, and, because of its fish, attracts blue 
and white herons, blue and white cranes, 
cormorants, pelicans, and species of the 
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rail and duck family. Deer, tapir, wildcat 
and alligators are reported as increasing in 
number.”—New York Press. Are not the 
herons and cranes mentioned the same 
species? A list of the species of fishes in 
this large body of water, Lake Gatun, would 
be interesting reading. Can you supply it, 
reader? And, tell us—is this great lake 


salt water or fresh water or partly fresh 
salt 
* 


water? 
* 


water and partly 
os 

Live Frozen Fish.—Trout, packed in ice 
for several days and carried forty miles by 
stagecoach and two hundred and fifty miles 
by railway (February, 1914), from the state 
of Washington to Montana, says the Lewis- 
ton Democrat of Butte, Montana, came to 
life and swam spryly when placed in a tank 
of water at the end of their journey—Hen- 
nessy’s meat store at Butte. 

* * - 

Fishes in America.—There have been 
taken 239 species of fishes within fifty 
miles of New York city, declares John T. 
Nichols of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York. The number of 
the species recorded in North America and 
Middle America, according to Jordan and 
Evermann, is 3,500. 

ca . . 

Fishes Destroy Mosquitos.—The sunfish, 
the shiner minnow, the mud minnow, the 
pirate perch and other small fishes, are 
deadly foes to mosquitos, devouring the 
wriggler or pupa of the insect before it is 
transformed into the winged trouble maker. 

oe oo * 

The Fishless Fisherman.—‘You took a 
day off from your work and went fishing? 
Have any luck?” “Certainly. A day off is 
luck enough.”—New York American. 

-— so 

Water Plants.—Aquatic plants, besides 
affording protection and shade to the 
fishes, supply oxygen to the water. 

CHARLES BRADFORD. 


A Prayer That Never Gets Old 


Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war 


Might never reach me more. 


pained, 


My ear is 


My soul is sick with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is 


filled. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 
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Among the Big Fellows—The How, The What and The Why 


By Charles Mewton. 


Practically every rifle, or cartridge, has 
been pronounced by some admirer, in all 
simcerity, “Big enough for the biggest 
game.” This applied to the old squirrel 
rifle of “80 to the pound,” the .44 rim-fire 
Henry and Winchester rifles, and their suc- 
cessors of every size and degree of power 
down to the most powerful of the modern 
weapons. Some maintain with much 
warmth of feeling that the .25-20 or .32-20 
are the ideal deer cartridges to-day. “A 
shot from these rifles, well placed,” etc. 
We all know the story, but unfortunately 
are not all able to follow directions with 


the degree of exactitude necessary to lead 


to that most desirable of conditions, ‘“meat 
in the pot.” On the other hand, some, like 
our friend “E. W. H.”, consider anything 
less than a .600 caliber, which, incidentally 
they have never seen, much less used, ab- 
solutely incapable of probably reducing 
ferae naturae to that particular state of 
deadness where the state’s title ceases and 
the sportsman’s title begins. Between the 
two extremes stands Bro. Haines, firm in 
the belief that the .30-30 is about the right 
proposition for most American big game— 
and in his hands it is. The opinions of the 
shooters differing so widely, we do not in- 
tend to “start something” by giving our 
opinions or by knocking those of some 
other fellow, but merely to show how 
nearly we may come to that ideal condition 
where everyone is happy, or as nearly so 
as a considerable range in the power of 
rifles can produce that result. 

The gentlemen who can “place the shot 
properly” are well taken care of by the ex- 
isting range of cartridges from C. B. caps 
up, SO we need not watch that flank; it is 
the opposite extreme which is likely to be 
“turned” by the heavy game which persist- 
ently declines to lie down and be good 
when admonished by the gentle breath of 
the nitro. These are the men who are 
eagerly watching for the day when the 
power of the rifle shall become adequate 
to render the pursuit of game not only safe 


but rich in spoils of the hunt. To this 
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class are our present efforts addressed. 

How may we obtain more powerful 
rifles? Four methods are open. Increase 
the caliber, and with it the weight of bul- 
let, the velocity remaining the same, is one 
way. A .50-caliber will be more powerful 
than a .40; a .60 more powerful than a .50; 
and a .75 or a 1.00-caliber more powerful 
than either. 

A second method is to retain the present 
caliber and velocity and obtain the in- 
creased weight of projectiles, which means 
increased power, by lengthening the bullet. 

A third method is to increase the veloc- 
ity of the present bullet, retaining its pres- 
ent weight and caliber. The striking en- 
ergy increases as the square of the in- 
crease in velocity. 

A fourth method is to reduce caliber and 
weight and increase the velocity to such 
an extent that the resulting energy shall 
be in excess of that of the basic cartridge. 

One of the requirements of our rifle must 
be that it be light enough to be carried; 
another that the recoil be not so great as 
to prohibit its use as a hand gun. When 
we follow the first method we find that 
weight and recoil are both increased in pro- 
portion to our increase of power, and the 
question becomes one of stopping where 
the shooter can withstand the recoil of a 
rifle light enough to be carried by hand. 
With the second method we soon find our- 
selves stopped by the pressures developed, 
which pressures increase rapidly as the bul- 
let is lengthened. The recoil is also in- 
creased rapidly by this method. The third 
method soon shows us that recoil increases 
with the higher velocities to a considerable 
extent, thus causing the rifle which had a 
respectable muzzle energy at the lower ve- 
locities to become “some kicker” when 
speeded up, although not to the extent of 
those subjected to the first two methods. 
The fourth method enables us to progress 
far on the road to something more power- 
ful. 

As noted above, the energy of the bullet 
varies as the square of its velocity. Also a 
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long bullet gives more recoil than a short 
one. To these we have added, as an ele- 
ment of recoil, that a large bore produces 
more recoil than a small one. This is on 
the same principle that the power of a gas 
engine depends in a measure upon the 
diameter, or area of cross section, of the 
bore. The charge issuing from the muzzle 
of a rifle and meeting the resistance of the 
atmosphere duplicates, with the action 
somewhat reversed, the impulse upon the 
gas engine piston. Here the atmosphere 
may be said to be the piston, or we may as 
well term the charge the piston; the result 
is the same, since the reaction of the gases 
from their impact upon the atmosphere as 
they issue from the muzzle, against the 
rifle, develop a considerable proportion of 
the recoil of the arm. This is the “exte- 
rior recoil,” and it is obvious that the larger 
the area of cross section of the bore, the 
larger the “riston head” or area of impact 
upon the atmosphere and consequently the 
greater the reaction upon the rifle, or re- 
coil. 

Considering now the question of interior 
recoil we are somewhat radical in our 
views. To us it always seemed that, so 
long as the bullet is in the barrel, its sides 
thrust against and being rotated by the 
rear edge of the lands, the expansion of the 
gas should no more produce recoil than 
should the fastening of a spring in a com- 
pressed position; the forward pressure 
against the lands should neutralize the 
backward pressure against the cartridge 
head, and the arm should no more recoil to 
the rear than to either side, due to the pres- 
sure of the gases against the sides of the 
barrel. The pressure of the gases against 
one side is neutralized by that against the 
other. Why does not the rule work for- 
ward and back as well as sidewise? Yet 
we are confronted with the incontroverti- 
ble fact that the rifle does recoil backward 
before the bullet leaves the muzzle. This 
is usually considered proof that the for- 
ward thrust of the bullet against the rifling 
does not counterbalance the backward 
thrust on the cartridge head. Let us see. 

Many years ago Mr. Greener demon- 
strated that the weight of the air contained 
in a gun barrel was, when subjected to the 
sudden impulse of the powder gases, a con- 
siderable factor to be reckoned with. In 
one of his experiments he made a shotgun 
barrel about thirty feet long and open at 
both ends. Thirty inches from one end he 
placed a wad. Then he inserted from the 
short end of the barrel a charge of powder 
and shot and with a nipple and cap ad- 
justed opposite the powder to ignite it. 
As loaded, the only “breechpin” of the gun 
was the wad supported by a column of air 
about twenty-seven feet long. On the other 
side of the wad was an ordinary shotgun 
load of powder and shot, and a column of 
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air about thirty inches long. When the 
charge was fired, from the short end of the 
barrel of course, the barrel shot as strongly 
as though the wad with its column of air 
backing it up were a solid breechpin. This 
demonstrated something of the resisting 
power of a column of air as against the 
great speed of the powder gases. A fur- 
ther demonstration has been furnished by 
many a boy when rabbit hunting in the 
snow and getting a little snow in the muz- 
zle of the gun. Such an obstruction, which 
could have been removed by merely blow- 
ing through tke barrel from the breech, 
when subjected to the swift rush of the 
charge from the breech “holds the fort” 
long enough to blow the muzzle of the gun 
off. Wherefore we testify in public our 
appreciation of the resisting powers of a 
column of air. 

Returning to our question of recoil, we 
may see the possibility of the “interior re- 
coil,” which unquestionably exists, being 
due to the reaction caused by the rapid ex- 
pulsion of this column of air from the bore 
of the rifle in front of the advancing bullet. 

If this column of air, which unquestion- 
ably is expelled most speedily and sum- 
marily from the bore of the rifle, has any 
inertia whatsoever, then the amount of this 
inertia is measured by the amount of this 
column of air; and in barrels of equal 
length the amount of air thus expelled 
varies exactly as the area of cross section 
of the bore, likewise as the square of its 
diameter. Hence the larger the bore the 
larger this cclumn of air to be expelled 
and the greater the reaction, or recoil, de- 
veloped by its expulsion. 

Therefore we have the element of area of 
cross section of the bore exerting an influ- 
ence upon the recoil of the arm in both in- 
terior and exterior recoil, and in case we 
reduce this area of cross section we reduce 
the recoil developed. So much for the 
“How”; now for the “What.” 

In the spring of 1906 the writer designed 
and made the first .22 high-power rifle, a 
later form of which cartridge has won 
world-wide popularity in the rifles of the 
Savage Arms Co. He made it for a wood- 
chuck gun, but immediately discovered that 
he had also a rifle of decided power, like- 
wise of very slight recoil. The regular 
Savage .22 cartridge develops 1,200 foot 
pounds muzzle energy, or the equivalent of 
the .40-82 black powder cartridge; yet when 
fired from the 6'4-pound - featherweight 
rifle its recoil seemed like that of a .25-20. 
Did you ever fire a .40-82? Here was a 
most startling reduction of recoil occurring 
in connection with a reduction of caliber 
while developing energy by virtue of a 
light bullet (70 grains) at a high velocity 
(2,800 f. s.). 

We never believed in magic, voodoo or 
any form of black art in connection with 
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rifle calibers. A .280 bore may have divine 
attributes, but we consider a .270 bore as 
merely a trifle smaller, and a .290 bore as 
merely a trifle larger, and differing in di- 
vinity only as they differ in diameter. So 
we considered that the same causes which 
made the .22 deliver a heavy blow with but 
a tithe of the recoil experienced in the 
large caliber slow-moving bullets might 
possibly affect a .25-caliber in the same 
way. We “went to it,” and as a result the 
cartridge now known as the .256 Newton 
high-power when fired from a 7%4-pound 
Mauser rifle develops a recoil about like 
the .30-30, yet has a muzzle energy of 2,632 
foot pounds or 200 foot pounds more than 
the Springfield cartridge, model 1906. The 
.30-30 with its 170-grain bullet at 2,000 f. s. 
develops 1,522 foot pounds only. The dif- 
ference is due to the use of a 123-grain 
.256-caliber bullet at a velocity of 3,100 feet 
per second. 

Paraphrasing the usual poultry yard 
maxim, what was sauce for the .25-caliber 
should be sauce for the .30, and it was. 
When we tried out a new cartridge in .30- 
caliber, driving the 150-grain bullet 3,200 
feet per second and the 170-grain weight 
3,000 f. s., we found the recoil of this 
“Adolph Express” to be not noticeably more 
than that of the same rifle using the Spring- 
field ammunition with the same weight of 
bullet, although the energy was 3,440 foot 
pounds as against 2,445 for the Springfield. 
The medicine still worked. 

We like to “look beyond the ranges,” par- 
ticularly in case it gives us an excuse for 
forsaking a heaped-up roll top desk, reek- 
ing with duties undone, for a Saturday af- 
ternoon off at the range. Making new 
shells had become a familiar task now, so 
we undertook the regeneration of the .33- 
caliber. Furnished with an Adolph Ex- 
press shell, and with the 200-grain bullet 
speeded up to 3,000 feet per second, this 
caliber, although developing a muzzle en- 
ergy of 4,000 foot pounds, yet shot very 
pleasantly, the recoil being decidedly below 
that of a .405 Winchester; in fact, being 
about that of a .35 Winchester. This led 
(to another peep into the beyond. 

The .35-caliber was.then taken in hand. 
The charge worked up showed, when tested 
on a chronograph, a velocity of 2,975 f. s. 
with 250-grain bullet. We should have 
added another grain of powder, and are go- 
ing to some day; we did not know we were 
so near the 3,000 f. s. mark. It is hard to 
miss it by such a narrow margin. This 
gives a muzzle energy of 4,925 foot pounds, 
or exactly 19 foot pounds less than the 
English cordite elephant rifles which weigh 
twelve pounds and almost kick one’s shoul- 
der off. Yet when made up in a 7%- 
pound Mauser it gave about the same recoil 
as a 12-gauge shotgun fired at a stationary 
target, and we did good work at 200 yards 
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offhand with it. This makes a very pleas- 
ant rifle to shoot and one has the satis- 


‘faction of knowing that something is doing 


at the other end of the line. 

The Adolph Express shell, used for the 
.30, .83 and .35-caliber cartridges above de- 
scribed, is as large as the Mauser action 
will accommodate, but we must have one 
more try at a big game rifle. We were go- 
ing so fast we hurdled the .38-caliber and 
took on the .405, using HiVel powder in- 
stead of the Dupont Military No. 10 (Ross), 
theretofore used, since our shell capacity 
was too small for the best results with the 
.405. The HiVel, containing a small quan- 
tity of nitroglycerine, burns more freely 
and gives better results with limited cham- 
ber room. We made up a Winchester sin- 
gle shot testing piece and obtained with 
the 300-grain bullet a velocity of 2,867 f. 
s. and an energy of 5,490 foot pounds. Add 
the .30 Adolph Express to the Krag, or the 
Ross .280 to the Springfield and you almost 
have it. This rifle weighed 10% pounds 
and the recoil was about the same as the 
.35-caliber in the 7%-pound Mauser. We 
have used it at 200-yard offhand target 
work with good success and it is entirely 
practicable in an 8%-pound Mauser repeat- 
er, which we are going to equip with it in 
the near future. This compares favorably 
with the .500 English cordite express, 
which is seldom used because even in a 
14-pound rifle the recoil is so severe that 
few men care to fire it even at elephant. 

However, we wanted a really powerful 
rifle; one which could be depended on to 
put the game down and out if hit anywhere 
near fairly; one with which one shot was 
enough for the game, but without making 
it enough for the hunter. We made up a 
.40-caliber single shot rifle with a larger 
shell, using 99 grains Dupont military No. 
10 powder and a 300-grain bullet. We got 
3,042 feet per second and a striking en- 
ergy of 6,180 foot pounds. The rifle 
weighed 11 pounds and the recoil was not 
unpleasant when target shooting at 200 
yards. The boys said there was some con- 
cussion around the front end, but for a 
game shooting rifle the recoil of this cart- 
ridge in a weapon weighing nine to ten 
pounds would not be at all objectionable. 
The cartridge is too large for the mechan- 
ism of any repeater, but in a double barrel 
rifle it would make a splendid weapon for 
“big bore.” 

So far we have compared this series of 
rifles with our present rifles only from the 
standpoint of actual foot pounds of energy 
developed. We are all familiar with the 
superiority in killing power of the .22 Sav- 
age high-power’ rifle over that of rifles of 
much greater energy but of less velocity. 
This is due to the shock imparted by the 
high velocity at which the bullet strikes, 
and the certainty and completeness of the 
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mushrooming of the bullet. When we add 
to the superior energy of these cartridges 
the superior killing power per foot pound 
of energy, the effect can better be realized, 
since in every case the actual velocity is 
far superior to that of the .22 h. p. Which 
brings us to the “Why” we did it. 

First, the existence of a deep seated de- 
sire to know if the same principles which 
made the .22 Savage so deadly, with so 
light a recoil, would hold true in the larger 
calibers. We think it will. 

Second, our good friend Mr. Adolph, after 
whom these cartridges were christened, re- 
ceives frequent calls from sportsmen, call 
them cranks if you will, who desire very 
powerful rifles, more powerful than were 
available. They are willing to pay for 
them and to shoot them; there is no added 
danger of game escaping, wounded, to die 
a lingering death while the hunter goes 
off to “pink” another, and they are entitled 
to have the equipment which they desire 
so long as they do not injure their fellow- 
men. Since we began placing them on the 
market we have come in contact with a 
large number of these sportsmen, and are 
able to see no reason why their wants 
should not be supplied. They certainly 
have the argument of humanity to the 
game on their side, since death is quick 
and painless, at least far more so than 
with weapons of less power, and the sports- 
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men are certainly not asking for sympathy 
in their own behalf. 

Third. Since working out the .35-caliber 
on the range the writer, who had no taste 
for such powerful weapons for his personal 
use, must confess that he is rapidly falling 
in love with it; it has a sort of red-blooded 
energy and enthusiasm which appeals, and 
in case any turn of fortune’s wheel should 
place him face to face with that large bull 
moose his mind’s eye has so often contem- 
plated, he would in all probability be found 
carrying that self-same .35. 

It was well worth the expense of working 
up these rifles to take them to the range 
and watch the boys get acquainted. At 
first all looked at them from the tail of 
the eye and shrugged the shoulders. We 
shot a few scores, the heavens did not fall 
and the scores were not bad. The boys 
circled closer and looked sharper. At last 
one, more venturesome that the rest, see- 
ing our “block” still in place, tries a shot. 
He still lives, and throws out his chest at 
his bravery. Then another tries it, and an- 
other, until our smallest member, weight 
129 pounds, fires a string and pronounces 
it some gun but all right. 

One of the pleasant features about these 
rifles is the fact that no one who does not 
like them has to use them. Those who pre- 
fer less power are entirely secure in the 
possession of their favorites, while those 
who do like them can get them. 


Rifle Stocks and Accuracy 


By “Reader.” 


The “Bolt vs. Lever’ controversy, which 
filled so much space in the magazines but 
very few years ago, might well be thought 
to have exhausted the subject, not only of 
the actions but of the arms with which the 
actions were used. The ultimate clearing 
of the atmosphere and settling of the dust 
of battle showed, however, that some points 
of the two types of rifle, as a whole, had 
not been considered. One of these points 
was the difference in stocking in the two 
types of rifles. The bolt action type nearly 
all use a stock made of one piece, from 
butt plate to forearm tip; the lever action 
usually uses a stock made of two separate 
pieces, the butt stock, attached to the rear 
end of the receiver, and the forearm, at- 
tached to the barrel. It is our purpose to 
consider the merits of both types in their 
relation to the accuracy of the arm. 

One of the features of our National rifle 
matches which occasionally strikes the 
visitor as slightly peculiar is the fact that 
nearly every rifle seen is of the military 
type and of government manufacture. Com- 
paratively few rifles of sporting model or 
private make are seen. We may readily 


account for this condition on the theory 
that most of the matches require, as one of 
the conditions, the use of the military rifle, 
and the contestants, desiring to compete in 
a considerable number of the matches, 
think clinging to the military rifle, rather 
than changing to a more carefully prepared 
arm of private make, less of a handicap 
than changing from one rifle to another. 
This may be true, and it may be both true 
and good judgment, and yet not explain the 
better work of the military arms. 
Practically all our great matches of re- 
cent years have been won with military 
rifles, or rifles of military type, to the ex- 
tent of using a one piece stock. The rules 
of many of the competitions provide for 
“any military rifle’ and we have plenty of 
“N, R. A. Muskets” eligible for use in these 
matches, they complying with the specifi- 
cations of the N. R. A. for a military rifle. 
We have seen some of our National 
matches won with privately-made barrels 
on military actions, but the privately-made 
rifle, with two piece stock, has yet to dis- 
tinguish itself materially at these gather- 
ings, which represent the acid test of ac- 
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curacy. At Camp Perry last. year we saw 
some privately-made rifles, with set trig- 
gers and fearfully and wonderfully made 
stocks and forearms, made specially for the 
international competitions and using the 
army cartridge. These rifles were used in 
those matches. Their users “also ran.” 

The New Springfield cartridge is reputed 
to be the most accurate made in this coun- 
try. The Ross .280, however, does not usu- 
ally take the back seat. In fact the Ross 
rifle, or its user, does not ordinarily feel 
handicapped when opposed to the Spring- 
field. We do not believe in the divine 
origin of any particular caliber. A .29 or 
a .31 can be made to shoot as accurately as 
a .30, and a .270 or a .290 as accurately as 
a .280. It is a question of rifle, of bullet 
and of powder—not of divine inspiration. 
Why, then, does the Springfield, Ross, 
Mannlicher or Mauser rifles so thoroughly 
outclass all others at the target game, and 
this even though the Springfield cartridge 
be used in other rifles? 

The impact of the hammer, or in the 
hammerless models the bolt, falling upon 
firing pin or primer, causes a vibration 
throughout the entire weapon. One has 
but to snap the empty rifle to feel it in his 
hands. The explosion of the powder charge 
causes another set of vibrations, infinitely 
more powerful than the first, while still an- 
other set of vibrations, of great power, 
are induced by the flight of the  bul- 
let along the barrel. Net result, the entire 
weapon, for its full length, is in a high 
state of vibration from the time the ham- 
mer falls until the bullet issues from the 
muzzle. This has not only been demon- 
strated but the vibrations actually meas- 
ured and photographed. Flip and jump are 
merely some of the outward manifesta- 
tions of the effect of these vibrations, both 
being recognized because the deviation 
caused by them is vertical. We have a less 
generally recognized deviation laterally 
when changing from a heavy load to a 
lighter one or vice versa in a rifle with a 
somewhat slender barrel. The lateral er- 
rors caused by the vibration are usually lost 
sight of in the problem of accuracy of de- 
livery of the bullet. 

From this we conclude that the vibration 
of the arm, when fired, affects its accuracy 
of delivery. If true, a reduction of the vi- 
bration will reduce the error due thereto 
and will improve the accuracy of the rifle. 
Let us see if this checks up with the ob- 
served facts: 

Given a metal rod of uniform composi- 
tion, size and strength, and it will vibrate 
uniformly throughout its entire length. 
Weaken it at any point and at this weak- 
ened point it will vibrate more violently 
than it will at other portions of the rod. 
Likewise it will vibrate more violently than 
will a rod of uniform size and of a uniform 
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strength, the strength being equal to the 
weakened portion of the rod above men- 
tioned. In other words, the greater 
strength of the rod on each side of the 
weakened spot imposes more strain on this 
spot, and it will withstand less, than if the 
entire rod were of the same strength as 
the weakened portion. Likewise the vibra- 
tions will center at this weaker spot. Let 
us apply this to our rifle. 

With the two-piece stock type if we shut 
the receiver rigidly in a vise and draw the 
barrel aside, we find that the weakest por- 
tion of the entire metal of the arm is the 
cross section of the barrel opposite the bot- 
tom of the thread groove nearest the shoul- 
der of the barrel. The cross section of 
metal between this groove and the chamber 
represents the resistance available. The 
stiffer, because heavier, barrel in front, and 
the support of the receiver behind, localize 
the strain at this weakest point. Similarly, 
while the vibrations caused by firing are 
not sufficient to even suggest fracture of 
the metal, yet this weaker portion becomes 
the center of vibration, just as surely as 
does the finger, placed upon a_ violin 
string, establish the center of vibration and 
change the note, even though the pressure 
exerted be but ounces, when the string is 
strong enough to sustain hundreds of 
pounds. Taking the case of the one piece 
stock we have, primarily, the same condi- 
tions with which to contend, so far as the 
metal work is concerned. The stock, how- 
ever, running from buttplate to forearm 
tip, whether sporting model or full length, 
being bedded against the barrel so far as 
it is in contact, muffles and thus reduces 
the vibration, and by stiffening the barrel 
and receiver past the point of junction, 
vastly minimizes the localization of the vi- 
bration at this weakest point. The net re- 
sult is a large reduction in the vibration of 
the arm as a whole and a diminution of the 
variation of the delivery of the bullet due 
to vibration; in other words, closer groups. 
This is why the Springfield and Ross rifles 
and cartridges are so much more accurate 
than the American sporting rifle. 

This proposition, if doubted, can be easily 
proven. We are all familiar with the fact 
that when we use a reduced load in a high- 
power rifle the difference in point of im- 
pact is far greater than can be accounted 
for by the difference in trajectory. This 
greater difference is due to the vibration. 
Select a full-stocked military rifle and a 
sporting rifle with two-piece stock, but 
using the same cartridge. Sight both with 
the full power ammunition. Then use a re- 
duced load in each and note whether or not 
the point of impact varies to the same ex- 
tent with both rifles. If the one-piece stock 
rifle has its vibrations restrained by the 
stock, it will show less variation with re- 
duced loads; if not it will not. 
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If the one-piece stock actually does re- 
duce the vibration, it must reduce the devi- 
ation of the bullet from the normal and 
improve the shooting. 

From which we may judge something of 
the importance, when using a rifle with a 
two-piece stock, of having the barrel 
screwed firmly into the receiver, and of 
why those “takedown” rifles which permit 
unscrewing the barrels by hand, have never 
shattered any records for accuracy to any 
material extent. 

Of course we will at once be cited to the 
records of our Schuetzen riflemen, whose 
close groups at 200 yards are many of them 
made with single-shot rifles, using a two- 
piece stock and a barrel which unscrews 
from the frame by hand. We recognize the 
condition and acknowledge that the groups 
are very fine. However, we would be will- 
ing to risk somewhat of the coin of the 
realm on the proposition that if we take 
ten rifles, of the highest grade, from the 
stock of any manufacturer of Schuetzen 
rifles, taking them as they come, and a 
similar number of Springfields, taken as 
they come, and the Springfields will make 
the best group at machine rest. And this 
in spite of the light barrel and powerful 
cartridges of the Springfield. 

The Schuetzen rifles are very heavy, 
which tends to absorb vibration; they use 
a puny popgun cartridge which produces 
less vibration, and those which unscrew in 
the middle are clamped by a binding screw 
to give almost the same rigidity as the 
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tightly screwed barrel. Like conditions 
will produce like results. If you always 
turn the binding screw to the same tension 
and always hold the rifle in exactly the 
same position, and with the same degree of 
firmness, as the expert Schuetzen target 
shooter does, and to insure which he uses 
cheek pieces, spur finger levers, Schuetzen 
butt plates, palm rests, etc., shooting will 
be much the same; vary the tension of the 
binding screw and you may have to re- 
sight the rifle for each match. This is 
easily done in a match, but not in the field, 
where we expect the sighting of yesterday 
to direct the bullets of today. Vary the 
grasping of the piece either as to position 
or firearms and you vary the point of im- 
pact. 

As a fair test we might mount a heavy 
Schuetzen barrel in a Springfield action, 
equip it with set triggers and telescope 
sight and shoot it against the Schuetzen 
rifle; then mount a Springfield barrel in a 
Stevens or Winchester action, equip it with 
military sights and pull and shoot it against 
the Springfield. 

Therefore we maintain that to produce 
the most accurate results the stock of the 
rifle, whether of lever, bolt or trombone ac- 
tion, yea even unto the automatic, should 
be in one-piece from bolt plate to forearm 
tip, and the nearer it extends to the muz- 
zle the better. 

We apologize to the Gent of the Golder 
West for stealing his thunder, but we 
waited long and in vain for him to deal 
with this little matter. 


New American Arms—The .22 Caliber Remington Auto-Loading Rifle 


By Ashley A. Haines. 


They—the maaufacturers—call it a fif- 
teen-shot autoloading rifle, but I presume 
they refer to the magazine capacity of the 
rifle only, for it will be perfectly plain to 
anyone that with one cartridge in the cham- 
ber, and a full magazine, the gun is really 
a sixteen-shooter. As this additional car- 
ridge can readily be placed in the barrel, 
thus placing sixteen cartridges at the dis- 
posal of the shooter, all of which may be 
fired in lightning-quick time, a slight pres- 
sure for each shot by the trigger-finger be- 
ing all the effort required by the marks- 
man; and as it can be positively stated, af- 
ter a thorough tryout, that this new little 
Remington has developed absolutely no de- 
fect to date, the reader will understand that 
in the new rifle offered the shooters by the 
enterprising Remington people, every essen- 
tial which should enter into the makeup of 
a rifle of this type will be found, while a 
search warrant would fail to reveal a single 
serious defect. 


The arm is a take-down, is hammerléss 
and ‘has a tubular magazine, the magazine 
being located in the4lower part of the butt 
stock and arranged to draw out nearly its 
full length when an opening is exposed into 
which the cartridges are readily loaded. By 
drawing back with the thumb of the right 
hand on a slide conveniently located at the 
left side of the receiver, and giving the bar- 
rel a quarter turn with the left hand, the 
barrel can be separated from the receiver 
in about a second’s time. This may, be 
accomplished with chamber either lodded 
or empty. A simple and efficient device is 
provided to take up any slight wear in the 
take-down feature which may occur after 
long service. When taken down, the gun 
can be packed in the length of the barrel, 
which is 22 inthes, making the arm one és- 
pecially valuable for all who travel, and 
provides the further advantage of enabling 
inspection and cleaning of the barrel from 
the breech. With chamber either empty or 
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loaded, the gun can be assembled as quick- 
ly and as readily as has been mentioned 
when taking apart. 

The trigger-safety is located within the 
trigger guard, within easy reach of the trig- 
ger finger, enabling the shooter to throw 
off without altering the position of the 
shooting hand during the process the slight- 
est. To throw off, the safety is shoved to 
the left with the end of the trigger finger, 
while it is almost as quickly placed at “safe” 
by pushing to the right with the thumb. I 
have never found a safety that has ap- 
pealed to me stronger than this one on this 
Remington .22 autoloading rifle. 

The receiver is solid on top and at the 
rear. When the breech bolt is in the closed 
position, the opening in the receiver is 
covered by a thin, neatly-shaped spring 
cover which moves as the bolt moves. 
This arrangement produces an exceptionally 
attractive appearing receiver. Near the 
front end of the bolt a finely-checked bolt 
knob projects. To load the chamber, 
provided one desires to use the arm as a 
single shot, the knob is grasped and drawn 
to the rear when the cartridge is placed 
in the chamber and the bolt allowed to 
spring forward. Fifteen cartridges may 
now be placed in the magazine. If the 
magazine is filled, but there is no cart- 
ridge in the chamber, merely drawing back 
on the bolt knob and letting the bolt snap 
forward loads a cartridge into the barrel 
after which the chamber will be loaded un- 
til the last cartridge is fired. If desired, the 
hammer may be lowered without snapping 
by holdling trigger back when bolt is about 
three-fourths of an inch from its closed po- 
sition, letting bolt move slowly forward as 
this is done. 

The trigger is sharply channeled, produc- 
ing the same desirable effect as a finely- 
checked trigger. There is no slack to be 
taken up in this trigger before the real pull 
begins. The weight of pull to the gun I 
have been using is about 4% pounds. Do 
not know what the average will be. 

When desired to remove the breech bolt 
for cleaning the action, a screwdriver will 
be required to remove the receiver screw. 
(If I were to offer any suggestion calcu- 
lated to improve this little gun in any way, 
it would be that this screw should have a 
large head, and be sharply checked to be 
operated by hand, doing away with the 
use of the screwdriver altogether. When 
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removed, one will notice a small head on 
the end of the receiver screw which is to 
be used when taking out the breech bolt. 
After the receiver has been separated, pull 
bolt back until the washer which holds the 
firing pin spring (which might also be 
called bolt spring) has passed the hole in 
the bottom of the breech block, and insert 
the screw after which the breech block may 
be removed without danger of the firing-pin 
spring flying out. 

The mechanism is very simple and the 
action sure. In outline and balance this 
rifle will compare favorably with one’s fa- 
vorite medium weight single shot. The 
over-all length is 39% inches, while the 
weight is just under six pounds. As for out- 
line, hang, balance, etc., it would be diffi- 
cult to find anything in the rifle line of 
this weight that would surpass it in any 
way. 

The cartridge used is a special one, de- 
signed especially by the Remington-Arms- 
U. M. C. Company for this rifle. The shell 
is very slightly longer than the .22 Win- 
chester automatic, but the over-all length 
of the cartridge is practically the same 
length as the Winchester cartridge. Some- 
thing like a year ago, as nearly as I can 
remember, the Remington people wrote me 
that they expected this cartridge would give 
the same, or about the same velocity as 
the .22 Winchester automatic cartridge. 
This new Remington-U. M. C. cartridge 
uses smokeless powder and an inside lu- 
bricated bullet. I cannot say with certain- 
ty, but think this is composed of pure lead. 
If hardened, the percentage of tin used is 
very slight. 

In writing the above the writer has been 
prevented from going thoroughly into the 
subject due to lack of space. The little 
rifle merits all the good things the most 
ardent admirer could say about it. To 
see one is to want to own one. To own 
one means to use it, and to use it means a 
satisfied shooter every time. * At least this 
is the opinion I have formed after trying 
out one of these rifles quite thoroughly. 
This new Remington is sure to occupy a 
very prominent place in the front rank 
with the very best rifles of the .22 rim- 
fire class, and it is safe to predict that it 
will give the very best satisfaction for any 
purpose any rifle of its power is ever used 
for. 


Smokeless Powder in Short Barrels 
By Chauncey Thomas. 


Any objections if I poke a smoky muzzle 
into this sixgun game? Haines, Burro 
Puncher, Bosley, and Chester, have of late 
been mauling the landscape with me, simply 


because I mildly remarked that smokeless 
powder was not satisfactory in a sawed-off 
.45. Maybe Chester did it to get even with 
me because I sent him my picture about a 
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year ago—and I don’t blame him a bit. Mr. 
Bosley is more or less a newcomer on the 
range, but from the looks of his article in 
the October issue on “Theory vs. Fact’ I 
fancy we Old Timers in these pages will 
have to drag a saddle over him and brand 
him as one high assay man. That is mixing 
mining and puncher slang a bit, I know, but 
let her go as she stands. 

I particularly approve of the way he opens 
his article. I was going to paunch him so 
that he would linger with us a few days— 
as my uncle did once with an Indian who 
tried to annex his hair—but in consideration 
of those opening lines I’ll make it a heart 
shot, so he won’t suffer. Mr. Bosley’s stuff 
is the kind that makes a magazine readable, 
and I for one hereby earmark him as a safe 
and reliable writer on gunology—otherwise 
I would not pay any attention to him. 

But Mr. Bosley is distinctly worth while— 
so here goes for the first round. In one 
way I think he is mistaken—and he will 
probably agree with me in this—that my ar- 
ticle on sixguns some time back was not a 
scientific article at all, but merely -an ex- 
pression of personal opinion of the sixguns 
I have known. In scientific work no man’s 
opinion is worth anything; it is only his 
reasons that count. In my remarks about 
various sixguns I gave my opinion, and with 
few if any reasons worth while. Another 
man’s opinions might be exactly the reverse 
of mine—he might like an automatic, I 
might like a single action—yet no scientific 
rules be violated. 

Now my opinion, based solely on the 
slender basis of one man’s experience—my 
own—is that the smokeless powder cart- 
ridge of today is not good medicine for six- 
guns. ‘And I hereby repeat said opinion. I 
have no scientific basis for said opinion 
whatever, as, which I repeat, the experi- 
ence of one man is not sufficient basis on 
which to form any scientific statement. 
Even the testimony of millions of men is 
not enough in, many cases. For instance, 
billions of men in past ages would swear 
that the sun moves and the earth does not, 
yet we today know the reverse is the scien- 
tific fact. On the other hand, we have no 
way of proving that 2 plus 2 equals 4 except 
the universal testimony of mankind. That 
we have no reliable testimony that 2 plus 2 
does not always equal 4 is a fact, but that 
2 plus 2 always equals 4 is merely an in- 
duction based on such testimony, apd not a 
scientific fact at all. It may be, so far as 
we humans know, in the same class with 
“the sun do move.” 

What I really meant to say in my letter 
to Alaska was that in a short barrel of 
large caliber that a smokeless powder that 
gave penetration acted like a baseball bat 
on a ball—a sudden blow—both on the cyl- 
inder ana on the bullet itself; and that 
therefore it was much more likely to break 
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the cylinder than black powder that burned 
slower. On the other hand, a smokeless pow- 
der that did burn slower burned too slowly 
to develop its strength in the short bar- 
rel, hence the resulting lack of penetration. 
The shorter and larger the bore the more 
noticeable this is, and the less and less sat- 
isfactory is smokeless powder that burns 
slowly. On the other hand, again, the longer 
and smaller the bore the better and better 
will slow burning smokeless powder work. 
Black powder is a compromise between 
the too quick and the too slow smokeless 
powders in the extremely short and large 
calibers. Hence my choice of black pow- 
ders in a big bore short barreled sixgun. 
And by short barrel I mean from 2 to 5 
inches. In from 7 to 12-inch barrels smoke- 
less (slow-burning) works fairly well in the 
.45s, but—my opinion, remember, but not 
necessarily therefore a scientific fact—does 
not work as well as a good black powder. 
And under “black powder” I herein include 
the so-called “semi-smokeless,” such as 
Peters. In fact, I prefer Peters’ semi-smoke- 
less cartridges above all others for the .45 
sixgun. But other men prefer other cart- 
ridges, just as we differ in neckties. Both 
may be good, or both may be equally bad. 
What of it? The choices expressed are 
merely personal preferences, not facts. 
As we all know, most smokeless powders 
act according to the space in which they 
burn. Confined too closely, and they deto- 
nate and wreck things; not confined enough, 
and they burn more like shavings, for in- 
stance. Now, the caliber and the length of 
barrel must be taken together when dealing 
with most smokeless powders. A powder 
that will work well in a .22 barrel one foot 
long will not work the same in a 10-bore 
shotgun barrel a foot long. When I was 
writing I had in mind the .45 barrel from 3 
to 6 inches long. And if any one knows a 
satisfactory cartridge on the market for 
such a barrel in smokeless powder I wish 
he would tell of it, and compare its actual 
work with the best black cartridges. When 
we come to the .88 caliber and the longer 
barrel, say six inches and longer, we have 
a decidely different proportion than the .45 
short barrel I had—and have—in mind. Win- 
chester probably makes as good a cartridge 
as there is on the market, and I know that 
Winchester smokeless is not up to Peters 
or Winchester black in a .45 Colts of con- 
venient holster length, and will not work 
worth a whoop in a sawed-off .45 with a 
two or three-inch barrel; while the blacks 
lose only about 10 per cent of their power 
in the 2 inch sawed-off barrel over the 7% 
inch barrel. Try it yourself and see. 
Now, as to tipping the gun “instinctive- 
ly” with smokeless cartridges in a sixgun, 
I got into the habit with smokeless powder 
that gave results in a short big bore barrel, 
a powder that gave, as near as I can figure 
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out, the “baseball bat blow” to the bullet. 
Hence said powder needed lots of air room 
in the shell, and if the powder was banked 
up against the bullet at the far end of the 
cartridges it gave different results than if 
banked up against the primer. Of course a 
powerful primer would no doubt have made 
this instinctive tipping of the gun needless, 
but the fact remains that the cartridges did 
not have the said powerful primers, evi- 
dently, hence the results. That was some 
time ago, I must in all fairness state clear- 
ly, but I have reason to believe that right 
today some smokeless .45 cartridges are 
loaded about the same, as things often move 
slowly in the cartridge world in some 
things, even though rapid advance is made 
in other directions in other kinds of ammu- 
nition. 

I have no doubt that a good smokeless 
revolver cartridge can be loaded today, but 
if there is a satisfactory one on the market 
for the .45 sixgun, with a barrel from 2 to 5 
inches long, I have not yet found it. And 
I, like many others, have no way to load 
cartridges, but must buy them ready made, 
and we cannot always get our favorite 
brand in cartridges any more than we can 
in cigars. Hence the black powder cart- 
ridge is still my favorite for the far open 
country as fodder for the smoke wagon, al- 
though when shooting for pleasure I, of 
course, prefer the cleaner smokeless. But 
I want no cracked cylinders or no freak 
shots when above timber line. My gun, at 
least, must above all things be reliable, 
hence I do not grind the main spring down 
so that it will miss about one shot out of 
twenty, as some advocate. That twentieth 
shot would be sure to show up when the 
mad coyote crashed through the dugout 
window pane, as happened on the range 
once, and a puncher killed it with his last 
cartridge that he had been saving for days, 
just on general principles. ‘Never fire your 
last cartridge” has saved many a scalp. It 
sure saved those four men that night. 

I know of a certain case, of national fame 
a few years ago, where smokeless govern- 
ment cartridges in a .88 government gun 
merely bruised the skin, and that in a hand- 
to-hand shooting scrape, too. Two men are 
alive today because the one that died used 
smokeless cartridges in his gun. And they 
were not unusual cartridges, either, for at 
another time I was talking about revolver 
work with a certain officer in our service 
and he asked, “Yes, but what could you do 


with cartridges that sometimes would not 
blow the bullet out the barrel?” I had 
nothing to say. Whether it was graft, mis- 
take or age that made those cartridges bad 
I hereby express no opinion. But they con- 
tained smokeless powder, what kind I have 
no idea. And those cartridges were made by 
one of our three or four best known makers. 
I withhold the name as I wish to work no 
injustice. In three places have I known of 
smokeless pistol cartridges failing from gov- 
ernment revolvers, once on the Atlantic 
coast, and twice on the Pacific coast, in 
three different states, and all within the 
last five years. Not an occasional cart- 
ridge, I mean, but many of them. 

To sum up, I know of no bad black pow- 
der cartridges for the .45 sixgun, but I have 
seen very bad smokeless ammunition for it, 
not once but often. This is not saying, re- 
member, that all smokeless cartridges for 
the .45 are bad, but that some of them are, 
hence they put the whole smokeless pistol 
tribe under justified suspicion, while the 
black is reliable. First-class smokeless pis- 
tol cartridges can be made, but half of them 
on the shelves today are not as good as 
black; some are worthless, and some are 
even dangerous, perhaps, or else why the 
cracked cylinders from them? The mere 
fact that black powder .45 cartridges sell as 
they do is an indication, at least, that my 
remarks about smokeless .45 cartridges, or 
even the .38s, is not entirely without foun- 
dation. Some smokeless are good, some are 
bad, but all the black .45 cartridges, if of 
good make, though dirty, are strong and 
sure. And this is what we ask of a sixgun 
above all else. 

I will gladly buy smokeless .45 cartridges 
when they are as powerful and reliable in 
proportion as are the rifle and shotgun 
smokeless loads. Till then I will use the 
black ones, at least when four such bad 
men as Haines, Burro Puncher, Bosley and 
Chester get after me. I don’t want to 
crouch behind the stove and poke pills at 
them; I want something that will muss 
them up inside. 

But even then Chester can’t loco me into 
“telling the first one.’ Not much. When 
he gets done I’ve got a fish story that will 
put our preacher fin editor out of business, 
but like a wise old timer, I’m going to tell 
mine last. lLet’s send for the undertaker 
and canter back to camp. But if you fel- 
lows get me, you know the rule—you’ve got 
to give me a fancy funeral. 


The Sawins Copper Shot Bullet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The sincerest regret 
of the big game hunter is that not a single 
high velocity bullet is yet on the market 
which can be depended upon to hold to- 
gether and to produce a constant and dead- 


ly effect upon large game at all ranges. 

The soft nose bullet with exposed lead at 
its point is too erratic in its effect and can- 
not be used at all in the high velocity guns. 
The full jacketed Spitzer is a splendid killer 
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if game is hit at short range or while the 
bullet is under high velocity but the U. S. 
Service rifle, which stands at the foot of 
the high velocity guns, drops the speed of 
its bullet from 2,700 feet at the muzzle to 


2,240 at 200 yards. To get a good spread- 
ing effect from a full-cased Spitzer it should 
be traveling at least 2,400 feet when it 
strikes the animal. Therefore the game 
killing effect of the U. S. service bullet even 
at 200 yards is questionable. 

The Ross copper tube bullet, which is per- 
haps the best all around high-velocity killer 
on the market to-day, is open to one serious 
objection, that of going to pieces when game 
is hit at short range. There is nothing to 
prevent this bullet mush-rooming clear back 
to its base, which it frequently does, when 
it hits a substance of animal density while 
its velocity is still high, and under such 
circumstances no body of bullet is left 
with momentum to carry it on through the 
strong bones and muscles of heavy animals, 
This going-to-pieces is, in the writer’s judg- 
ment, not the correct principle of a large 
game bullet. For when it does so its effect 
is that of a charge of shot, which often- 
times does not penetrate deep enough to 
reach a vital part, but will sometimes 
shamefully mutilate the shoulder, the neck 
or the ham of an animal without killing it. 

The bullet here illustrated is intended to 
overcome these objections, and to be con- 


stant and deadly in its effect upon all game, 
no matter how large, at all distances and at 
any velocity that is fast enough to mush- 
room the point, which would occur probably 
at 1,800 or 1,900 foot seconds. 

Description of New Bullet. The case is 
made of copper, or any suitable metal that 
will not foul the barrel. It has two cham- 
bers, an anterior and a posterior chamber, 
each filled with a lead core. A copper shot 
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is placed in, and forms the point of the 
bullet resting in the lead and held in place 
by the point of the case which is delicately 
crimped upon it just sufficiently to resist 
the magazine recoil. 

The disk or partition which separates the 
two chambers is thick and strong, the thick- 
ness extending backward to reinforce or 
strengthen the walls of the posterior cham- 
ber for some distance but gradually thinning 
out toward the base of the bullet. The 
walls of the anterior chamber are fairly thin 
throughout. (See illustration.) 

The object of the bullet is entirely for 
large game shooting and is so constructed 
that it will retain its Spitzer form while in 
the air, but upon coming in contact with a 
denser medium the copper shot at its point 
is driven into the soft lead and the anterior 
chamber mushrooms or goes to pieces, the 
metal case of the point doubling back over 
the outside of the remaining portion of the 
bullet, considerably increasing its diameter. 


This leaves a large sized bullet with a heavy 
concaved end or point which cannot rupture. 
The result is that this slug must continue 
on its course through the animal intact. It 
cannot go to pieces and when fired at high 
velocity must produce a most deadly effect 
without the undue destruction of tissue. 

The copper shot in the point of the bullet 
may be of any desired size, depending upon 
the velocity with which the bullet is to be 
fired. The higher the velocity the smaller 
the shot, and the lower the velocity the 
larger may be the shot. Instead of the cop- 
per shot, a comet shaped piece of copper 
may be used or any sort of plug or tube 
which will resist the magazine recoil the 
friction and best respond to the impact. In 
this bullet there is no lead exposed, except- 
ing at the base of the bullet, the same as in 
ordinary full cased Spitzer. Therefore 
whether or not the lead becomes melted 
from the friction or retains its solid form is 
of no moment—the result both in the air 
and in the animal would be practically the 
same, 

The cost of manufacturing this high veloc- 
ity bullet would be slightly greater than 
making the ordinary Spitzer because the 
metal would have to be drawn down both 
ways from the partition in order to form the 
two chambers, but the additional cost should 
not be very great. 

‘The double chamber copper shot bullet, is 
constructed upon the principle that the best 
missile for killing large game is one that will 
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retain its small diameter, and its form of 
least resistance, while in the atmosphere, 
but will when it strikes the animal assume 
a larger and fixed diameter regardless of 
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the kind of tissue it hits, and will then con- 

tinue en masse on entirely through and out 

of the animal. A. H. SAWINS, M.D. 
Washington. 


Erratum 


In our October number, page 356, there 
appeared in the article by M. E. Bosley, a 
mention of a %-inch barrel. Believing this 
was an error on Mr. Bosley’s part, and not 
having time to communicate with him, we 
inserted a foot note stating that we be- 
lieved it to be an error and that if it was 
it would be corrected in the succeeding 
number. We have just received a letter 
from Mr. Bosley from which we extract the 
following explanatory remarks: 

“Your very kind letter came to hand on 
the 14th inst. The proof came last night, 
for which I have been waiting before an- 
swering the letter. No doubt the concept of 
a barrel %-inch long is strange and the 
more so as it is so novel. However, there 
is no error in the statement made on page 
356, first column, line eleven, of the proof 
forwarded me. To convince, refer to Dr. 
Mann’s book for verification. On page 68 
of ‘The Bullet’s Flight from Powder to Tar- 
get,’ 1909 edition, Munn & Co., New York, 


publishers, Dr. Mann tells of using a 5/16- 
inch barrel (last line of the page) and on 
the top of the next printed page—70—he 
refers to the %-inch barrel and one 25% 
inches long. On page 71, fourteenth line 
from the top, he speaks of using ‘the %- 
inch barrel’ and again on page 77 in a let- 
ter written to him about his work a ‘bore 
%4-inch long’ is mentioned. 

“Dr. Mann was experimenting with the 
variable lengths of barrels and he began 
with very short ones as you can see. He 
tells of the nature of the experiments far 
better than I might hope to and I can but 
refer you to his book for some very inter- 
esting reading. 

“Having read over the proof of the story 
I can find but one mistake. On page 356, 
column one, third from the last line, we 
find ‘—the .38 Special, Sharp Shooter, using 
U.—.’ This should read ‘—the .38 Special, 
Sharp Shoulder, using U.—.’ The cartridge 
referred to is one of the class commonly 
known as the ‘wad-cutter.’ ” 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


M. J. Costallat, New York.—I take this 
opportunity to ask you to kindly have one 
of your rifle expert editors answer the fol- 
lowing pertaining to the 7mm. Mauser cart- 
ridge, through your “Arms Queries” col- 
umn: Out of the three different cartridges 
that can be used in this rifle, the German 
Imported, 139-grain, velocity 2,920 ft. sec. 
pointed soft point; the U. M. C. 139-grain 
pointed metal cased, 2,785 ft. sec.; and U. 
M. C. 170-grain, 2,300 ft. sec., soft point. 
I was previously informed by Mr. Newton 
through “your columns that the German 
cartridge after being chronographed, proved 
to have a very light bullet, less than 139 
grains, and would not like to use it. Of 
the remaining two, the U. M. C. 139-grain 
has more penetration but less killing power 
than the soft point 170-grain bullet, which, 
however, has a velocity of only 2,300 ft. sec. 
If this Uj-M,.C. 139-grain pointed bullet is 
filed d “about say, 3/16-inch, until the 
lead is ex “and then filed on top cross- 
ways, say 1/32-inch deep, would that in- 
crease the killing power? Would it have 
more killing power than the 170-grain soft 
point 2,300 ft. sec. velocity? Would it ef- 
fect the accuracy of the cartridge? Can 
it be done without any fear of the bullet 
being stuck in the rifle while firing? 

Answer by Mr. Newton.—Mr. Costallat 
evidently misunderstood the writer’s an- 


swer to his inquiry regarding the 7mm. 
cartridges. The German cartridges the 
writer had chronographed used a 151-grain 
bullet at a muzzle velocity of 2,604 f. s. The 
importers in their catalogue state there is 
a cartridge loaded with a 139-grain bullet 
having a muzzle velocity of 2,920 f. s., but 
the writer has never seen this ammunition, 
nor had it chronographed. There can be 
no question that by weakening the point of 
the 139-grain U. M. C. full metal case bul- 
let with a file or otherwise it can be made 
to expand, but the amount of this expansion 
would depend altogther upon the particu- 
lar amount of weakening in connection 
with the particular resisting power of the 
animals struck at the point at which it was 
struck; therefore it would be impossible to 
predict the effect, since it would involve 
too many contributing elements. Obvi- 
ously its killing power would depend to 
quite an extent upon its expanding power. 
Therefore it is difficult to compare its kill- 
ing power with that of the 170-grain soft- 
point bullet at 2,300 f. s. velocity. The 
effect of weakening the point upon the ac- 
curacy of the cartridge would be slight, if 
any, although it would encounter more air 
resistance than if left solid. As to the 
jacket being stuck in the rifling when fir- 
ing, this would be a possibility. With this 
bullet as manufactured the pressures of the 
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gases are exerted directly against the ex- 
posed lead of the core at the base. With 
the jacket solid of course the jacket is 
forced out with the core. With an opening 
in the front end there is always the ele- 
ment of an undiscovered flaw in the jacket 
which might permit it to open at the front 
end and the core be blown through the 
jacket. This cannot -happen with the soft- 
point ammunition as the jacket itself com- 
pletely covers the base. 


J. A. Holmes, Fort Bayard, N. M.—I de- 
sire to choose intelligently between two 
rifles, each of .35 caliber, and superficially 
at least alike in every respect except as to 
the two following points: A has a barrel 
20 inches long, and a total weight of 6% 
pounds. B has a barrel 24 inches long, and 
a total weight of 7% pounds. Inasmuch as 
the man carrying this rifle will also have 
several other instruments to carry, the 
shortness and lightness of rifle A are emi- 
nently desirable qualities and will control 
in the selection, provided its having a bar- 
rel four inches shorter does not increase 
its trajectory and decrease the accuracy of 
the rifle. I would like very much to get 
the advice of the expert correspondents of 
Outdoor Life on these points. 

Answer.—This query has been answered 
by letter, but as Mr. Holmes requests the 
advice of the many expert correspondents 
of Outdoor Life, we publish that they may 
come forward with their views. 


“Montana,” Geneva, Neb.—I would like to 
know through your columns which you 
think is the better model revolver, the Bis- 
ley Colt or single action Army? What do 
you think of either of the above guns with 
7%-inch barrel in .44-40 caliber as a gun 
to use around the ranch, etc.? What is the 
difference in power between the .44-40 and 
the .45 Colts? How does the length of bar- 
rel affect the shooting qualities of an arm? 

Answer.—It may prove of interest to you 
to learn that the manufacture of the Bisley 
model Colt revolver has been discon- 
tinued. While this arm had many strong 
points, there were a few features about it 
not liked, we believe, by the majority of 
the revolver shooters, particularly the 
shape of the grip. The writer would pre- 
fer the single action Army Colt to the Bis- 
ley model. So many have found this arm 
so satisfactory in every way as a large belt 
revolver, that one looking for a revolver of 
great power will not go far wrong should 
they select this arm. For the use you men- 
tion, this arm with 7%4-inch barrel, and for 
the .44-40 W. C. F. cartridge, should prove 
excellent. The difference in power be- 
tween the .44-40 and the .45 Colt revolvers 
depends altogether on the loading. As 
usually loaded by the factories with full 
charges of black powder and standard 
weights of bullets, the .45 Colt will be found 
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to be slightly more powerful than the .44- 
40, but when both cartridges are loaded by 
the factories with smokeless powders—reg- 
ular charges—and standard weight bullets, 
the .44-40 is considerably more powerful 
than the .45. With some ammunition, re- 
volvers with short barrels show less veloc- 
ity than when same ammunition is used in 
a revolver with longer barrel. We believe 
that it is generally considered that little is 
to be gained in accuracy by using barrels 
longer than six inches, though for the best 
work few would choose revolvers with bar- 
rels less than this length. 


T. E. Whitham, Montana—In all the 
years I have been reading Outdoor Life, I 
do not remember having seen a word about 
matted barrels on sporting rifles. I wish 
you could induce some one with experience 
to tell us of their advantages or defects. If 
they are as helpful as represented, I should 
think there would be more said about them. 
I find them on most imported rifles of qual- 
ity. Why not on American rifles? 


Answer.—Nearly all American-made rifles 
can be had with matted barrels, when de- 
sired, at a special price which, we believe, 
is usually about $5.00 list. The feature, in 
our opinion, is rather more ornamental 
than useful, though we are aware of the 
fact that many will differ from us on this 
statement. : 


M. E. May, Vincent, Ark.—I would like 
to ask through your query columns what 
you consider the best 12-ga. load to use on 
quail. Which is the best shot to use in 
quail shooting, the soft drop shot or chilled, 
and which shot is the more injurious to the 
gun barrels? I noticed last season in us- 
ing chilled shot that a great many birds 
flew quite a distance after being shot be- 
fore dropping and some were lost entirely 
as in hunting over the same ground later 
we would find them dead. 


Answer, by J. A. McGuire.—Replying 
to your favor of the 15th would say that 
you possibly have been using too small shot 
in your quail shooting. Some hunters use 
No. 10 to get a greater spread, with the re- 
sult that often a bird that gets only one or 
two pellets is not killed instantly, whereas, 
if No. 8 had been used the bird might have 
been killed instantly. If there is any dif- 
ference in the killing quality of chilled and 
soft shot, it probably is in favor of the 
chilled, while the soft shot will probably 
lead the barrels more quickly. If you de- 
sire further and more detailed information 
on the subject of shotgun shooting, either 
trap or in the field, we can refer you with 
much pleasure to Chas. D. Plank, manager 
of the sporting goods department of the 
George Tritch Hardware Co., Denver, who 
has had much experience in these two 
branches. 

















J. A. Holmes, Fort Bayard, N. M.—I have 
several times recently noticed the state- 
ment that the full wood stock extending all 
the way to the front end of rifle barrels, 
as in the case of Army rifles, had this ad- 
vantage, i. e., that the wood of the stock 
absorbs the vibration of the barrel in firing 
the gun, and thereby increases the accu- 
racy of the shots. Inasmuch as this ar- 
rangement is rarely ever carried out in 
American sporting rifles, I would be glad 
to have your own opinion and that of any 
of your correspondents as to the correct- 
ness of this claim. 
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Answer.—We believe the impression is 
gradually being formed by American rifle- 
men that greater accuracy is secured in 
high-power rifles having very light barrels 
and heavy recoil when such rifles have full 
length stocks. We do not think, however, 
that a full length stock is required in order 
to obtain the greatest accuracy when rifles 
have heavy barrels, as, for example, some 
of our heavy-weight single shot rifles. 
Opinions from others would no doubt be 
welcomed by many. The subject is an in- 
teresting one. 


The Rifle of Mr. Pettit’s Dreams 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Am going to be in 
the market after a while for a new up-to- 
date, down-to-the-minute repeating rifle. 
The specifications for this arm I'll admit 
are a little out of the ordinary. 

It must be a feather-weight, not over four 
or four and one-half pounds at the outside. 
You see I am troubled with “constitutional 
weariness,” and while my weight is a hun- 
dred and seventy-five or eighty pounds, am 
not inclined to exert myself very much. 
The caliber of this arm must not be over 
.22; barrel tapered down to practically 
nothing and not over 20 inches long. I 
don’t care if the front sight does loom up 
like the horn of a “unicorn”; that’s imma- 
terial. Range—Anything less than seven- 
teen miles will not be considered. Trajec- 
tory—lIf the bullet should rise over an inch 
and a half at fifteen hundred yards in 
shooting three thousand yards—well, noth- 
ing doing. Initial velocity—Not less than 
seven thousand feet, and the bullet must 
land a wallop of ’steen tons. With a soft- 
nose load it must be able to “blow a tun- 
nel” through an elk at two thousand yards 
and cut a buck in two at the ordinary dis- 


tance in the woods. Don’t care if it does 
spoil ’em; no good anyhow. 

Now, as to accuracy: It must drive a 
tack at every shot at four hundred yards 
and must “automatically point itself.” Some 
automatic pistols will do that now, you 
know. The frame must be “highly” en- 
graved and “diamond-studded.” 

Now, here is an opportunity for some en- 
terprising concern across the pond to get 
busy and make a reputation. Such archaic 
loads as the .30-30, .303, .32-40, .32 special 
and .38-55 and cartridges of this “ilk,” as 
made by some of the punk concerns in this 
country are not in the running and are not 
worth a tinker’s d—n, anyway. Now, I know 
this to be a fact because one of “California’s 
native sons” (he may be an imported one) 
says so, and he ought to know, as the Al- 
mighty in his infinite wisdom endowed this 
native son (an unusual thing) with a mo- 
nopoly on modesty, knowledge and some 
other stuff. 

Now, I think this will be the ideal all- 
around rifle, and reckon it will be on the 
market soon and want to record my order 
for the No, 1. H. P. PETTIT. 

Utah. 


The .22 Savage High Power 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 200 of your 
February number I read an inquiry of the 
comparative merits of the .22 Savage H. P. 
and the .303 for deer hunting. I also note 
the answer given by Mr. Newton, which is 
undoubtedly correct. I wish to add, in an- 
swer to this inquiry, that I should prefer the 
.22 h. p. were it not for the chance of the 
ball hitting a limb or other obstruction that 
might come in its path. In this event I am 
sure the heavy .303 ball would be the best. 

So far as the killing power goes, will say 
I recently shot a buck deer with the .22 h. 
p., hitting it squarely in the ham, about the 
hip bone, and at right angie to its body. 
The ball tore both hip bones to fragments, 
and where it came out on the opposite side 





ruined nearly four inches square of the 
meat. This is what it will do coming in 
contact with heavy flesh and bone, and I 
am sure it would be much better than the 
.303 when fired into the flank, or any spot 
where bone would not be touched. When 
the .22 h. p. came out I wrote to an expert, 
asking why it was not made in a full metal- 
patch ball. The reply stated the full metal- 
patch would travel with equal velocity of 
the soft nose, and this high velocity would 
tear the game up about as much in one 
cartridge as another. I will say this may 
be true theoretically, but it is not so in ac- 
tual work. The full metal-patch is as great 
a success for shooting small game, such as 
squirrels and turkey, as the soft-nose is for 
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deer and larger game. I have shot a num- 
ber of squirrels and turkeys with the full 
metal-patch and never had but one turkey 
to be much torn up. Laying the question 
of keeping the small bore clean and in first- 
class condition, and the chance of hitting 
some obstruction in the path of the ball, 
aside, I think the .22 h. p. Savage rifle one 
of the best combination guns on the mar- 
ket today. 

If this letter escapes your waste basket, 


please let me conclude with the inquiry: 
Does the use of mobilubricant on the .22 h. 
p. bullet cause it to go higher in its flight? 
In using mobilubricant would you have to 
change your sights, should you -be in the 
woods and find you had left your lubricant 
at home and would have to use the dry 
cartridge? Will also ask: If any one using 
the Savage .22 h. p. has had any trouble 
with metal fouling? TOM TURPIN. 
Tennessee. 


Address of Correspondent Requested 


I greatly desire to correspond with Mr. 
Chas. Yunkers, who wrote the item that ap- 
peared in the July issue of Outdoor Life of 


1908, on pages 73 and 74. If he sees this 
and will favor me with his address I will 
greatly appreciate it. 

Benzonia, Mich. W. A. LINKLETTER. 


The World’s Thirty-Shot Pistol Record 














Frank J. Dreher. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The thirty-shot 
pistol record made by Frank J. Dreher, a 
member of the Denver Revolver team, on 
Feb. 1, 1914, has just been officially grant- 
ed by the United States Revolver Associa- 
tion. Shooting at the Standard American 
target, which has an eight-inch bullseye on 
which the ten ring is 3 1-3 inches in diam- 
eter, Dreher put ten consecutive shots in 
the ten ring at fifty yards, a remarkable 
performance. His next twenty shots totalled 
191, which, with the possible 100, made him 
291 out of 300 points, a world’s record. 

Frank Dreher came to Denver for his 
health about two years ago and for out- 
door recreation took up shooting with the 
.22 pistol, and today is among the best 
shots in the United States with pistol and 
revolver. 

Aside from being a good shot Mr. Dreher 
has an enviable record as a bicycle race 
rider and was prominent around the race 
meets several years ago in Cleveland, O. 
He also practiced boxing and held his own 
at this game when he was in his prime. 

Colorado A. H. HARDY. 


An Interesting Subject for Discussion 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just to start some- 
thing, I believe life of barrel of Krag was 
10,000 or better, also .30-30, etc. Now, Mr. 
Whelen states 8,000 for the Springfield and 
Mr. Crossman once stated Ross people 
claimed for .280 three times wearing quali- 
ties of .303 Enfield, which I figure must 
mean 30,000, or nearly four times the ’06. 
I would like to see either of these gents, or 
some equally capable writer, tear loose on 
this subject and include Adolph .30 and 
Savage new .25-caliber. 


I have seen times when most careful men 
couldn’t keep rifles cleaned as they should 
be and gun that is shot to pieces for ac- 
curacy at 8,000 rounds given good care may 
drop to 4,000 or less in actual usage. 

“Burro Puncher’s” article in July is the 
real stuff; keep it up, Old Head; that’s the 
practical end of ‘the gun game. For Mr. 
Thomas’ benefit will say I have seen the 
single Colt fanned with two hands and 
would certainly hate to face its music even 
if shots are not aimed. 
































Group of Gift Rods 


Add three or four more trout rods to your kit this Xmas. 
The right rod numbers to put on your Xmas list are: 


No. 5—The original telescopic fly rod, 9% ft. long, fam- 
ous in Rocky Mountains and on the Pacific Coast. 
Wonderfully adapted for work in overhanging brush, 
in rocks, and in rough going: $3.50 to $4.00. 

No. 8—10-ft. jointed fly rod, nickel mounted; two-ring 
German silver tie guides and one-ring German silver 
fly tip. Excellent trout rod, flexible and strong. A good 
distance and accurate fly caster. Reel seat below the 
hand. Price $4.50 to $6.25. 

No. 16—9-ft., nickel mounted German silver snake 
guides, and one-ring fly tip. Splendid all-around rod 


for trout and bass fly fishing. Sufficient backbone to 
use asa bait rod. $4.50 to $5.50. 


No, 24—9-ft. fly rod. Known asa trunk or bag rod. 
Joints only 17% in. long. Handy outfit for traveling. 
Rod is well balanced and hangs beautifully. Price 
$8.00 to $9.00 according to handle. 


No. 38—The new adjustable telescopic fly rod. 9 ft. 
Joints lock absolutely at any length by ingenious ar- 
rangementof guides. Hangs well and gives extraordi- 
nary service. Nickel mounted, two-ring German silver 
tie a and German silver one-ring fly tip. $4.50 
to $5.50. 


Order these five rods as a Xmas Gift Fishing Outfit from your 


dealer, or buy any one singly. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry 


these rods and cannot get them promptly from his jobber, 
we will supply you by mail, promptly, at the above prices. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Full Particulars. 
The new 1915 ‘“‘BRISTOL"’ calendar is a full color reproduction of an oil painting hy Philip R. 


Goodwin, the noted outdoor-sports artist. 
den or camp. Sent prepaid, only on receipt 


Size pd ses inches. 


4 handsome decoration for home, 
1Se. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 


88 HORTON ST. 


Pacific Coast Branch, Phil B. Békeart, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 


See 
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When I get time will try Mauser auto 
pistol on aerial “rubbish” and give compar- 
ative average with .22 single pistOl to sat- 
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isfy the “Puncher’s” curiosity as well as 
my own. J. J.B. 
Illinois. 


An Adolph Three-Barrel Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am _ enclosing 
some targets made while testing the sight- 
ing of a three-barrel gun made for me by 
Fred Adolph. The ammunition used was 
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Two shots to test open sight, 50 yds., rest, 
after moving slightly and having fired 45 
shots without cleaning or lubricant. 
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Two sighting shots to 
50 yds. rest. 


test open sights at 
Gun clean. 


Reed & Co.’s .25-caliber Spitzer soft-nose 
hunting cartridges; velocity 3,000 ft. secs. 
These groups do not represent the maxi- 
mum accuracy of either gun or ammunition 
as I have used telescope sights altogether 
for 10 years, and am unaccustomed to open 
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Five-shot group, Aug. 5, Denver Rifle 


Club, made with 3-barrel Adolph, using Reed 
& Co. .25 cal, 3000 ft. velocity hunting 
cartridge. Lyman type aperture sight, rear 
and silver bead front. Muzzle and elbow 
rest. Distance 200 yds. Shooting by Edwin 
G. Little. Scoring and copying by Rifle 
a official scorer. Eleven-pound trigger 
pull, 
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Five-shot group made Aug. 3, 1914, with 
Adolph 3-barreled gun using Reed & Co. .25 
cal., 3000 ft. velocity cartridge, muzzle and 
elbow rest, peep sight rear, and silver bead 
front. Shot by Edwin G. Little. Marked 


and copied from Standard American 200-yard 
target by Denver Rifle Club’s official scorer. 
Handicapped b 

tance 200 yards. 


11-pound trigger pull. Dis- 
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is this a Tiger Rifle? 


.22 Savage Hi-Power 


OU know the regulation English tiger rifle—15 pounds of it —.577 

calibre—double barrel—530-grain bullet. You know the English way to 

shoot tiger—from the backs of elephants—with armies of native beaters. } 
Here is an experienced tiger hunter, the Rev. H. E. Caldwell, who tested 
the .22 Savage Hi-Power—the little 64 pound Imp, which shoots through 
steel boiler plate, and drives its vicious little pointed 70-grain bullet more 
than half a mile a second—and who decided it was a tiger gun. 

To prove it, all alone he walked up on a 400-pound man-eater, aimed roughly 
at the body—too dark to see the sights—and fired one shot. He hit in the intestines— 
‘‘too far back.’’ 

The tiger went straight up in the air and fell dead in his tracks. It was a tiger rifle. 

It has killed Alaskan Brown Bear, Grizzly, Buffalo, Moose, Elk and Caribou, 
besides the black bear and deer it was originally designed for. 

It holds both the world’s records on moving targets. 

Write us for particulars about ‘‘the biggest little gun in the world.’’ 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 2811 SAVAGE AVE., UTICA, N. Y. 


The .22 SAVAGE Hi-Power 
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or anerture sights, and could plainly see 
that the gun was shooting much better than 
I could hold. 

This cartridge is more accurate than 
either the .280 Ross or the ’06 Springfield, 
and that is saying a great deal. I wish 
some good shot would try it out with a tele- 
scope sight. In my shooting I was handi- 
capped by an eleven-pound trigger pull 
which has since been rectified. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


My Adolph gun conformed absolutely to 
specifications, including a cast off pistol 
grip. Weighs less than eight pounds, has 
disappearing aperture and open sights, is 
sighted for 200 and 500 yards (open sights 
50 yards), is a perfectly designed arm; 12- 
gauge shot barrels, and .25 caliber rifle bar- 
rel, the most accurate rifle and ammunition 
I ever used. EDWIN G. LITTLE. 

Alberta. 


Free Rifles Under War Department Rules 


The admonition of Lord Kitchener, head 
of the British war office, about training the 
recruits for the second army to be sent to 
the continent to fight the Germans, “teach 
the men to shoot!” hits the nail on the 
head. Lord Kitchener said further in his 
dispatch from France: “See that the new 
levies know how to handle their rifles! It 
makes very little difference whether they 
know their right foot from their left if they 
know how to shoot.” It is very evident that 
the head of the British armies saw enough 
on his inspection of the battle lines in 
France to convince him that straight shoot- 
ing was the first lesson of a good soldier. 

After years of effort the National Rifle 
Association of America, a patriotic organ- 
ization closely allied with the War Depart- 
ment, has secured the passage by Congress 
of a measure to issue free to rifle clubs 
rifles and ammunition so that those citizens 
who in time of war would compose the vol- 
unteer armies would have some knowledge 
of the care and use of the military arm, a 
knowledge which as Lord Kitchener has 
stated, is more important than marching 
and drilling. Under this act the government 
will issue the rifles with which the regu- 
lar army was formerly equipped, popularly 


Information Wanted Concerning 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I should be very 
much pleased if Mr. Thomas or Mr. Haines 
could give me some practicable advice as 
to a satisfactory revolver for target work. 
I want to know what gun they would select 
—the gun to be used out-doors—target 
only. I think it would be very interesting 
to your readers to have put before them 
the expert opinion of these men when given 
the entire field to select from—it would nat- 
urally be a personal choice, but that is ex- 
actly what we want to know. 

Doubtless there is no gun fully equipped 
as standard product which would be their 
ideal, and the modification of grips and 
sights would be the basis for a good col- 
umn. W. H. HOLDER. 

Wisconsin. 


called the “Krag.” It is a splendid shooting 
arm and the equal of any of the rifles which 
are now being used by the troops in the 
European war. With each rifle will go120 
rounds of ammunition. This ammunition 
will be issued annually to every club mem- 
ber who will guarantee to use the same in 
practice shooting, as prescribed by the War 
Department. 

Although this law has been in effect only 
four months there has already been organ- 
ized in different parts of the country more 
than forty rifle clubs. These clubs all al- 
lied themselves with the National Rifle As- 
sociation of America, which organization 
has been delegated by the Secretary of War 
to carry out the purposes of the new law, 
organize the clubs, supervise the record fir- 
ing and issue decorations to those who 
make the qualifying score. 

From the headquarters of the National 
Rifle Association of America, in the Wood- 
ward building, Washington, D. C., there is 
being issued tons of literature on the organ- 
ization of clubs, the building of ranges, and 
instruction in target firing. It is hoped that 
the initiating of this new movement will 
result in the revival of the noble sport of 
rifle shooting in this country. 


Revolvers for Target Work Only 


Note.—If Mr. Holder has been among the 
unfortunates who have followed me in Out- 
door Life for the past nine or ten years, he 
will admit, after a little serious reflection, 
that A. A. H. has had a great deal to say 
concerning revolvers, sights for same, etc. 
In view of this being true, he desires, for 
the present, at least, to leave this subject 
entirely for the consideration of Mr. 
Thomas, and should he decide to favor us 
with a column or two devoted to this mat- 
ter, A. A. H. will solemnly promise to “be 
good” and not contradict him at any point. 
Trot out that typewriter, Mr. Thomas, and 
let it speak! If my little machine so much 
as attempts to say a single word contradict- 
ing you at any point, I'll, well—I’ll smash 
it!—A. A. H. 








